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EDITOR’S NOTE: This issue of Public Welfare is 
entirely devoted to reporting on the 1957 National 
Biennial Round Table conference of APWA, with 
the exception of the article on recent legislative de- 
velopments in the states. The considerable task of 
covering all the proceedings of this nearly four-day 
conference has entailed some delay in appearance of 
this publication, for which we ask our readers’ in- 
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dulgence. We are greatly indebted to the conscien- 
tious service of the many Conference Recorders from 


whose reports, with the copies of speakers’ papers, 


this issue has been prepared. We want to express ap- 
preciation, too, to the Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
sion which provided the photographic services from 
which the pictures appearing throughout this issue 
came. 











The Broader View 


Perhaps the most significant characteristic of 
APWA’s Round Table conference was that it did 
not consider public welfare today and in the imme- 
diate future simply as an isolated entity. While the 
conference explored a multitude of aspects of the 
current public welfare picture, it examined that pic- 
ture against the broader framework of today’s world 
within which public welfare exists and functions. 

It was clear that today’s challenges demand of all 
public welfare workers greater awareness of the 
wider aspects of the world around them than ever 
before. Conference-goers heard Mr. Lindley speak 
with feeling and urgency of the grave state of our 
country’s relations in the Middle East and the essen- 
tiality of taking certain steps immediately; heard 
Under Secretary Perkins plead for welfare workers 
to look beyond their own programs and seek expert- 
ness not only in welfare concepts but also in the 
fundamentals essential for responsible self-govern- 
ment; heard from Dr. Mora how far the countries 
of Latin America have to go even to approach wel- 
fare programs like those of our country; learned 
from Drs. Burns and Davidson and Dean Fauri of 
the growing usefulness of the social security systems 
of the U. S., Canada and Great Britain and their 
inter-relatedness. 

It was clear, too, that the effects of missiles and 
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sputniks, upset conditions in many parts of the world, 
and other forces not only can but will have definite 
relationship to public welfare. But by dedication to 
its job and thoughtful planning, public welfare can 
and must find ways to meet its responsibilities, it 
was convincingly pointed out by Wilbur Cohen in 
his closing session address. 

Public welfare’s awareness of its inter-relatedness 
with other fields of work also was reflected in the 
conference participation of a broad gamut of repre- 
sentatives from health, education and other welfare 
fields. 

As the conference closed, one felt that more than 
ever before it was necessary for public welfare to 
strengthen and increase its efforts fully to carry out 
its responsibilities within a broader understanding 
of other factors, other pressures and other demands 
fermenting in the world today. This does not mean 
that public welfare workers should abdicate their 
responsibility to be spokesmen for sound public 
welfare and give leadership to the rest of the com- 
munity in efforts to achieve it. Those working in 
the public welfare field still hold primary responsi- 
bility to point out and keep reiterating the importance 
of people—to lead the way to development of the 
full potential of the country’s most valuable resource, 
its people. 
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Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 
November 30, 1957 


PLEASE GIVE MY GREETINGS TO ALL ATTENDING THE BIENNIAL ROUND 
TABLE CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
YOUR ASSOCIATION HAS CONTRIBUTED MUCH TOWARD THE CONSTRUCTIVE 
AND PREVENTIVE ASPECTS OF OUR PUBLIC WELFARE PROGRAMS, 

NOW MEETING TOGETHER, I AM SURE THE EXCHANGE OF VIEWS AND 
CREATIVE IDEAS OF YOUR MEMBERS WILL PROVIDE STRENGTH FOR 
ADDITIONAL GAINS IN THIS VITAL AREA, 

BEST WISHES FOR A FINE CONFERENCE, 


DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER 




















The Community, the State and the Nation 


in Public Welfare 


THE HONORABLE JOHN A. PERKINS 


In the address which opened the Round Table conference, Under Secretar) 
of Health, Education and Welfare Perkins related the management of 


welfare programs to basic principles of government. The importance of a 


broad viewpoint on the part of public welfare workers, based on under- 


standing and concern for sound government, ts stressed, and welfare workers 
g 8 


are called “the all-important foot-soldiers” in “the real war’—the conflict 


of ideologies. 


N THis day of excellent mass communications, we 

are all reading and hearing things that not so 

long ago would have been confined to the realm 
of science fiction. A new age in civilization used to 
be a long time emerging. Not any more. Before 
we've begun to get used to the Atomic Age—presto!— 
we're in the Space Age. So now we find ourselves 
not in one spectacular new age but two running along 
in tandem. What we read and hear may be very 
disturbing. 

One of the things we have been hearing a good 
deal about lately is the question of federal-state rela- 
tions in the context of the Atomic-Space Age. This is 
a recent variation on an old theme. It is a question 
that has been debated since the days of Hamilton and 
Jefferson. Somewhat more recently—in 1908—Wood- 
row Wilson declared the question of the relations of 
the states to the federal government to be the “cardinal 
question of our constitutional system.” It still is. 

President Eisenhower has spoken on the subject of 
federal-state relations several times, most recently to 
your governors at Williamsburg in June. Listen to 
his words: 

“I believe deeply in States’ rights. I believe that 

the preservation of our States as vigorous, power- 

ful government units is essential to permanent 
individual freedom and the growth of our national 
strength. But it is idle to champion States’ rights 
without upholding States’ responsibilities as well.” 

In any responsible review of federal-state relations 
today, the field of public welfare is bound to come up 
for consideration both because of the magnitude of 
welfare expenditures and because of the essentiality of 
public assistance to millions of individuals and the 
well-being of the nation. The welfare function, more 
than any other area of governmental activity, symbol- 
izes the evolution of what was hailed back in the 
1930’s and 1940's as the “New Federalism.” 





John A. Perkins 


Why is this so? Go back with me, if you will, for a 
quick look at the rough and rutted road that this 
country traveled in arriving at public welfare as we 
know it today. It is a road that had its beginnings in 
the dark days of the great depression. As the de- 
pression deepened, first one bulwark against poverty 
and then another was overwhelmed. The funds of 
local communities—both private and public—were 
soon exhausted. Cities, towns, and hamlets turned to 
their state governments, but in all but a few of the 
richer states these resources also were soon used up. 

It was inevitable that the federal government would 
act to offset the helplessness among its people. First 
we had the loans from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, then came in quick succession the Fed- 
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eral Emergency Relief Administration, the Civil 
Works Administration, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the National Youth Administration, and other 
emergency endeavors. The well-defined roles of the 
state and federal governments were of secondary con- 
cern. Indeed, it looked for a time as if the sheer 
magnitude of the problem would require direct fed- 
eral operation of important aspects of the relief pro- 
gram—and in fact it came close to that at many points. 


GRANTS-IN-AID SAVE FEDERAL SYSTEM 


But the federal-state system was not scrapped—it 
was saved. It was saved by that much-attacked and 
much-defended device known as the federal grant-in- 
aid. The federal-state system was saved—in part— 
because many of the states themselves had already 
established a framework within which it could be 
made quickly operative. Until 1911, public welfare 
had been strictly a local concern—a heritage of the 
Elizabethan Poor Law. But in 1911, the state of IIli- 
nois pioneered the field of state responsibility for 
public welfare with a law providing aid to mothers 
whose husbands were permanently incapacitated. The 
ferment of state assumption of responsibility was be- 
ginning. In 1915, Arizona passed a law—later declared 
unconstitutional—to abolish almshouses and provide 
in their stead old-age assistance and aid to dependent 
children. Alaska passed a law providing assistance to 
its aged pioneers—a law that with amendments is still 
in effect today. 

In 1923, three states—Montana, Pennsylvania, and 
Nevada—stepped into the welfare field, although of 
those early statutes, only the Montana law has re- 
mained on the books. 


Let us move quickly to that turning in the road 
marked “1935.” At that time, 28 states had programs 
of old-age assistance; in 44 there were programs for 
aid to dependent children or mothers; there were 
various state programs for the blind. Many of these 
programs were of a pretty rudimentary nature, both 
in scope and financing. Nevertheless they did provide 
a foundation for salvaging the federal-state system by 
means of the federal grant. And it was this device 
which in fact kept the state and local governments 
of our country in the forefront of that important 
governmental service known as public welfare. 

We do not ordinarily think of the year 1935, of 
course, in terms of how many states had what kind 
of welfare programs. We think of 1935 as the year 
that the Social Security act came into being—a law 
that probably has done as much good for people as 
any other single statute in the history of our country. 
The Social Security act was—and continues to be— 


high drama on the stage of social welfare. It estab- 
lished the mechanism of grants-in-aid in the federal- 
state system to help those who could not be expected 
to enter the labor market—the aged, the blind, and 
dependent children. It established a system of em- 
ployer-employee contributions on which American 
workers could rely for basic financial security in their 
later years. It also established a basis for providing 
unemployment compensation protection for American 
workers. In short, the Social Security act established 
through federal and state cooperation protection for 
the American people against destitution in our com- 
plex, urban, industrial economy. Further, the social 
security system is now widely recognized as con- 
tributing to economic stability and protection of the 
nation against a repetition of the economic troubles 
of the 1930's. 

The grant-in-aid provisions of the Social Security 
act—which is the aspect of the program that we are 
principally concerned with here—brought into being 
a greater and more uniform public concern for those 
in need, in direct contrast to the sporadic and often 
wholly inadequate programs that had gone before. 


Points Up WEAKNESSES 


At the same time, the program helped to overcome 
some of the major weaknesses that students of state 
and local government had long before identified as 
characteristic of many of our state and local govern- 
ments—weaknesses which were suddenly and _ glar- 
ingly emphasized by the depression. 

Capacity to tax in support of public assistance and 
other govermental services on something like an 
acceptable pattern varied greatly from state to state, 
depending upon industrial and individual wealth. In 
general, the tax systems developed by the states were 
—and still are—of the regressive variety and employ 
direct rather than indirect levies, thus heightening 
citizens’ resistance to taxes. Even where there was the 
wealth and a fairly satisfactory revenue system to do 
the job, the legislatures did not always understand the 
wishes or requirements of the people. Many of the 
legislatures were not really representative because they 
were not properly reapportioned as state population 
patterns changed. They did not, and sometimes still 
do not, reflect the predominantly urban culture that 
has developed in the United States. 


Then, too, in many commonwealths, executive 
authority has been diffused among the governors 
and a host of other elective state officials. Fixing 
responsibility in the executive branch for initiation of 
policy—or the failure to initiate it—has been difficult. 
When laws were passed the same administrative struc- 
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tures, lacking merit systems and without organized 
and focused responsibility, sometimes provided less 
than satisfactory topside administration. 


It was in this kind of setting that the federal-state 
public assistance program as we know it today got 
its start. The public assistance programs have grown 
to a current expenditure of about $3 billion a year—of 
which $1.7 billion are provided by the federal govern- 
ment. These funds provide aid to more than 5 million 
needy persons. How is it that in these recent pros- 
perous years so many people should have to depend 
upon public assistance for their daily needs? The 
answer lies in a broad look at who they are. About 
2.5 million of them are our needy old people. Their 
average age is over 75, and most of them did not earn 
social security protection in their working years. The 
5 million includes 1.7 million dependent children and 
600,000 mothers or other relatives who care for them. 
The family breadwinner is irresponsible or incapaci- 
tated or has died. The number also includes 108,000 
blind people and 290,000 persons who are permanently 
and totally disabled. Such are the 5 million. 


Programs of old-age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind are now available in 
every jurisdiction in the United States; and the pro- 
gram of aid to the permanently and totally disabled, 
the newest category, operates in all but a few states. 
Improvements have been made. That needy dependent 
children require care from an adult has been recog- 
nized. In recent years, provision for medical care of 
needy recipients has become widespread. More re- 
cently, increasing emphasis has been given to helping 
the recipient achieve self-support or self-care. More 
research and further training of staffs are approaches 
to be pursued so that the welfare dollar can provide 
more constructive services. 


Some DiIsApVANTAGES 


As the grant mechanism has evolved, however, 
certain disadvantages have become apparent, par- 
ticularly with respect to responsible self-government. 
Both you in the states and we in the federal govern- 
ment must be alert to them. We must be as con- 
scientious to safeguard sound government as we are 
earnest to improve public welfare. Let me summarize 
some of the major criticisms. 


First, the grant process has so improved those func- 
tions of government which are of immediate interest 
and concern to the individual that people generally 
have felt little or no need to insist on correction of the 
very weaknesses in the organization of state and local 
governments that helped to give rise to federal inter- 
vention in the first place. 


Second, in the development of important new pro- 
grams the people most directly affected and their 
elected representatives on the home front have, to a 
certain degree at least, been removed from the process 
of political decision making. The tendency is for the 
petitioners to mass for an appeal to Congress, which 
on matters of broad and enlightened concern will 
often lend a more willing ear than will numerous state 
legislatures and the several thousand county boards. 
And besides there is only one Congress. 

Third, a galaxy of federal grant programs creates 
a good deal of financial confusion. This is inevitable 
when money is raised on one level of government and 
expended on another. The grant process makes it 
difficult to relate the tax bill to the services received. 

Fourth, there has been a tendency to seek the federal 
money without recognizing that the responsible ex- 
penditure of any public money requires certain safe- 
guards to make sure that the money is expended 
prudently for the purposes for which it was provided. 
In carrying out this responsibility, federal officials fre- 
quently encounter complaints that this constitutes an 
intrusion into state and local affairs. The grant-in-aid 
process of financing public services is being much 
criticized today, and in the chorus one hears the 
separate moans of strange bedfellows—the one decry- 
ing federal direction of services but wanting more 
federal money, the other wanting no services and no 
federal money. 

Fifth, one of the great advantages the federal system 
of government offers has tended to atrophy. I believe 
it was Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes who spoke 
enthusiastically of the opportunities our federal system 
afforded for state governments to serve as laboratories 
where experiments in government might be made. 
State officials have been so busy carrying out programs 
initiated at the federal level that there has not been 
enough time for inventiveness and special adaptations 
to local requirements on state initiative. 

Sixth, state budgets have been somewhat distorted 
by the matching process. There is a natural tendency 
in the state budget offices and state legislatures to fi- 
nance those activities for which the federal govern- 
ment puts up part of the money. The maximum 
federal dollars are usually sought whether or not 
there is sufficient money left to finance the functions 
wholly dependent upon the state and local govern- 
ments. 


CriticisMs oF PA 


Such shortcomings as these are likely to show up in 
any federal grant program. But quite apart from 
these considerations, there are specific criticisms made 
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of the public assistance program as we know it today. 

One is the increased amount of the federal con- 
tribution provided in the present grant formula. 
Originally, as you know, the federal government was 
an equal partner in the programs for the aged and 
the blind and in 1940 began to share on a 50-50 basis 
in the program of aid to dependent children. In 1946, 
about a year after the end of World War II, however, 
sharing arrangements began to change. In 1946 the 
federal share, instead of 50 percent, became two-thirds 
of the first $15, in 1948 three-fourths of $20, in 1952 
four-fifths of $25, and in 1956 four-fifths of $30. These 
were the changes made in the programs for adult 
recipients. Approximately proportionate changes were 
made in the aid to dependent children program. 

Another flaw, ironically, is one that the successive 
changes in formula were designed in part to correct. 
I refer, of course, to the wide range of individual 
assistance payments among the various states. These 
range, for example in aid to dependent children pro- 
grams, from less than $10 to almost $44 per person. 
Because the additional federal funds have been pro- 
vided on a basis that reguired little or no additional 
state and local participation, the increases in average 
assistance payments that have occurred in many states 
have been wholly at federal expense rather than on a 
shared basis. Over the last 10 years, the over-all result 
has been a progressive increase in the federal share of 
the payments and a proportionate decline in the share 
paid by state and local governments. Public assistance 
payments to supplement earned benefits under the 
social security program tend, of course, to be lower 
than those to other recipients, and this works to force 
the program still further out of balance. 

A further aspect of public assistance programs which 
has recently been receiving a good deal of attention in 
Congress is the increased costs of state and local ad- 
ministration of assistance programs and the wide vari- 
ation in the costs among the states. I think it is safe 
to predict that this question, together with questions 
concerning the formula which determines the federal 
share, will be subjected to careful scrutiny in the 
months and years ahead. 


IMPLICATIONS OF DEFENSE NEEDS 


I call your attention to an even more recent state 
ment of the President—his discussion of defense needs 
and related matters at Oklahoma City. 

“Now, in the Federal Government’s civilian activi- 
ties,” the President said, “we shall have to make some 
tough choices. 

“Some programs, while desirable, are not abso- 

lutely essential. In this I have reached a clear 


conclusion. Some savings may still be squeezed 

out through the wringer method. This will be 

one of the hardest and most distasteful tasks that 
the coming session of Congress must face. And 
pressure groups will wail in anguish.” 

Now, I can assure you that the President was not 
talking about paying for missiles and other modern 
weapons of defense out of the bread of the poor. Nor 
should anything I have said here be interpreted as 
challenging the basic concept of the grant-in-aid mech- 
anism in helping to cope with the problems of poverty 
and want among our people. You should be aware 
that the suggestion that public assistance might be one 
program that could be turned back to the states has 
already been rejected by the Federal-State Action 
Committee which was established as a result of the 
principles laid down by the President in his Williams- 
burg address. 

I am suggesting that the present state of world 
affairs is a signal that there will inevitably be a review 
on all levels of government of all governmental serv- 
ices. Their relative significance and the contribution 
of each to our national leadership—indeed survival— 
in the Atomic-Space Age will necessarily be studied 
and restudied. 

One way to assure that public assistance continues 
to play its legitimate part in furthering the progress 
and well-being of our people is to develop more and 
better-trained welfare workers. And by better-trained 
workers, I mean professional people who are expert 
not only in welfare concepts but in the fundamental 
concepts essential for responsible self-government. We 
need more welfare workers who can and will look at 
proverty and want from the most objective and con- 
structive viewpoint possible—workers who will be 
alert to faults or weaknesses in the welfare system and 
equally alert in helping to overcome them. 

This is a time when the nation, perhaps as never 
before, must look for every practicable way for de- 
veloping the full potential of its most valuable resource 
—the people of America. We should look for ways to 
develop more effective support for constructive wel- 
fare work within the state and local jurisdictions of 
government—not for ways just to get more federal 
dollars. Especially, we need to look for more ways to 
reduce the burden of dependency for the individual 
and for the nation—irrespective of where the funds 
come from. We need to be constantly on the alert for 
opportunities to lend a hand wp not just to make a 
handout. Let me give you just a few specific examples 
of what I mean. 


(Continued on page 93) 














New Social and Economic Developments 


In The Americas 
DR. JOSE A. MORA 


The conference luncheon speaker was Dr. Mora, Secretary General of the 


Organization of American States and its secretariat, the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. The following is excerpted from Dr. Mora’s 
address, which presented a broad picture of the massive problems which 
affect the welfare of the people of the Latin American countries. This 
material, like that presented by Mr. Lindley, provided those attending the 
advantage of a new perspective from which to view the welfare programs 
of the U. S. and Canada. 


am extremely pleased and honored at being 

invited to speak to you about some of my impres- 

sions on new social and economic developments 
in the Americas. Your Association includes a large 
number of organizations and individuals in the 
public welfare field, mainly from the United States 
and Canada. For this reason, and because I am 
better acquainted with Latin America, I shall nat- 
urally limit myself to that area. 

When I read over some of the material about the 
American Public Welfare Association which Miss 
Dunn was kind enough to give me, I was struck by 
the similarities in the role which the APWA plays 
with regard to public welfare, and the functions of 
the Organization of American States. In the same 
way that your organization acts as a clearing house 
and as a spokesman for its members, we also like 
to think of ourselves as performing these functions 
for our member countries. 


Probably most of you have run across the name 
Pan American Union at one time or another and 
are wondering just what relation it has to the 
Organization of American States. Actually we have 
had several names and the designation Pan American 
Union dates from 1910. One of the most interesting 
facts in our history is that, in spite of the fame which 
we Latin Americans have for paying so much atten- 
tion to the juridical principles, our organization was 
not bound together by a formal treaty until 1948. 
At that time we had our Ninth International Con- 
ference in Bogota, and adopted a charter which 
consecrated the Organization of American States. 
In an attempt to give some continuity to the name 
which had become fairly well known through the 
years, and hoping to avoid confusion, it was decided 
that the General Secretariat located in Washington 
should continue to be called the Pan American Union. 


The objectives of the OAS can be stated in a few 
words: to achieve an order of peace and justice in 
this hemisphere and help the member countries in 
their efforts to promote the welfare of their citizens. 
1 feel that the attainment of the first objective is 
intimately bound up with the second. The well-being 
of people is an indispensable condition for peace 
anywhere. Now I think you can appreciate why I 
was so pleased when I was asked to speak to you 
today. 

The subject of my talk is something about which 
I have come to feel very strongly in recent years, 
especially during the last year and a half when my 
duties as Secretary General have taken me to almost 
all of the Latin American republics. Anyone who 
has traveled in Latin America cannot help but be 
struck by some of the basic differences which exist 


between that area and the United States. Some 
knowledge of these is essential to an understanding 
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of the social and economic developments which are 
now going on. 


CERTAIN CHARACTERISTICS 


There is much more dependency on government 
in general and, even though some of the countries are 
organized on a federal basis, the central governments 
are very strong. 

Perhaps a natural consequence of what I have just 
mentioned is the existence of a great deal of legis- 
lation in Latin America and a reliance on this na- 
tional legislation to solve problems rather than on 
the processes of local administration or negotiation. 
This is true whether one is thinking of the relations 
between labor and management, the promotion of 
industrial safety, the adoption of public health mea- 
sures, the promotion of universal education, reforesta- 
tion, soil conservation, and so forth. 

Another factor which affects the development of 
some of our countries is the presence of large num- 
bers of citizens who have kept the cultural, social 
and economic patterns of their ancestors—the so-called 
indigenous groups. These groups remain largely at 
the margin of the economies of the countries in which 
they are located and present some very special and 
difficult problems. 

Finally, I must mention the population trends in 
Latin America which have a very close bearing on its 
social and economic development. Latin America has 
the largest annual percentage of population increase 
in the world. We see there, as in other less-developed 
areas, that the new public health programs have 
lowered mortality rates long before people changed 
their customs with regard to the size of their families. 
Two-thirds of the population of Latin America live in 
the rural areas and people continue to have large 
families as they did back in the days when only a few 
children could be expected to live through to maturity 
and help their parents work the land as they had done 
for generations. When you add this growth in popu- 
lation to the economic problems confronting the area 
it reminds you of the old saying “We have to run to 
stand still.” 

There are many other factors in our background 
that I could mention here today but I think that those 
I have picked out will be most helpful to you in 
understanding the nature of our problems and the 
manner in which we approach them, and in evaluat- 
ing the results which we have attained. 


SoctaL AND Economic ProsLeMs INTERLOCK 


At the outset of this part of my talk I feel I must 
make a general comment about the inseparability of 


the economic and social aspects of development pro- 
grams. Our Organization feels strongly that both of 
these must proceed hand in hand. To translate this 
feeling into action we are in the midst of a series 
of three regional seminars which deal expressly with 
the contribution of social programs to economic de- 
velopment. In these seminars we bring together 
economists, educators, doctors, social workers, housing 
experts, and others, to learn from each other the con- 
tributions which their respective programs can and do 
make to the overall development of the countries. 

Throughout Latin America today industrialization 
is growing rapidly. Limited transportation facilities 
in many countries have resulted in concentrating these 
new industrial plants in those few centers where good 
rail and highway transportation, as well as access to 
the sea, are available. You can imagine what this 
tendency towards industrialization has created in 
many of our cities. The lay-out and size of the streets 
and the basic public services were simply not designed 
to handle the enormous expansion which has occurred. 
The story with regard to physical facilities is even 
more accentuated when you think of the new load 
which has fallen on our embryonic social services. 
Large burdens have been placed on agencies which 
were hardly adequate to meet the already existing 
needs of the population. 

People in Latin America, as others all over the 
world, are leaving the rural areas and looking for 
work in the crowded cities. Since a majority of the 
adult population has not had the advantage of even 
a grade-school education—to say nothing about tech- 
nical training, which would enable them to be 
efficient workers in our new factories—they cannot 
command decent salaries and find themselves forced 
to live in make-shift housing, often as squatters, under 
conditions which go beyond your imagination. 

The exodus of people from the rural areas has de- 
prived many countries of the food production neces- 
sary to feed those in the large cities. As a result many 
countries find themselves in the position of having to 
use their limited foreign exchange to buy food. It is 
not surprising that industry is not efficient and its 
output is often priced out of the market. 

I have not tried to paint the picture in rosy terms 
for you; as I have traveled about the Americas during 
these recent months when I had the responsibility of 
directing an organization whose duty it is to help the 
countries solve their problems, the misery that I have 
seen has brought me to the realization that the success 
our organization has had in maintaining peace in the 
hemisphere is an empty one unless we extend our 


(Continued on page 94) 
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The Struggle for the Middle East 


ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The following is a greatly condensed summary of the address given by Mr. 
Lindley, Director of the Washington Bureau of NEWSWEEK, at the 
conference banquet. Because Mr. Lindley had been back at that time less 
than two weeks from a two-month tour of the area, it was an up-to-the- 
minute report based on first-hand contact and observation. It provided 
perspective on one of the many crucial situations against which the develop- 
ment and progress of public welfare must necessarily be regarded. 


x. Linptey returned only 13 days ago from a 

tour of 15 countries in the Middle East and 

North Africa, ranging from Turkey and Iran 
on the north to Ethiopia on the south, and from the 
Persian Gulf on the east to Tunisia on the west. 
Throughout this vital area the struggle between Soviet 
Communism and the free world is intense. Soviet 
imperialism is on the offensive and making gains. We 
are on the defensive and losing ground. The situation 
is more serious than he had expected to find. The 
stakes are enormous: a way of life of more than 100 
million people, oil and other riches, control of the 
great bridge between East and West and, running 
north and south, between the Soviet Union and the 
vast wealth of Africa. The free world still holds many 
more strong points than the Soviet Union does. But 
we continue to lose ground. Unless the trend is 
checked and reversed, we will face before long a 
catastrophic rout. 

The Soviets are pursuing their objectives in the 
Middle East with skill, energy, and determination. 
They have succeeded better than we in identifying 
themselves with the nationalist aspirations of people 
of the area. They fan hatreds of the old colonialisms 
and of Arab hostility to Israel, which in the Arab view 
is a Western aggression against the Arab world. The 
United States, which never practiced imperialism in 
that part of the world, is indicted, partly because of 
our association with Great Britain and France, even 
though we opposed them in the Suez crisis, but 
largely because of our support of Israel. 

The Soviets have won three definite lodgments. 
The least important is Yemen, on the Arabian penin- 
sula near the foot of the Red sea. The Soviets have 
made substantial arms shipments to Yemen, but it is 
such a primitive country that it cannot quickly be con- 
verted to a military or useful political base. 


SyRIA 


Syria is a more serious matter. The Soviet grip 
there may be a stranglehold. Syria is less important, 
however, as a military base than as a base for the 
subversion of other governments in the area. The 
Communists probably won’t openly take over there, 
or in any other one country in the area, until they are 
in a position to take over several at the same time. 
They are doing much better by posing as friends of 
Arab nationalism. It seems reasonably evident that 
they intend to make a showpiece out of Syria, which 
can be done at relatively small cost. Mr. Lindley was 
struck by the eagerness of Syrian leaders to convince 
visitors, such as himself, that they are not Soviet 
puppets. Mr. Hourani, probably the most powerful 
politician in Syria, missed his lunch and stayed until 
4 o'clock in the afternoon to talk with Mr. Lindley. 
Syria may not be irrevocably lost. 


Ecypt 


The third Soviet foothold is in Egypt. Nasser is 
the most powerful and popular figure in the Arab 
world. He has infiltrated most of the Arab countries 
with his pan-Arab agents—military instructors, teach- 
ers, business men, et al. Radio Cairo and the Voice of 
the Arabs are listened to all over the Middle East. 
Nasser is not a whole-hearted Soviet ally. More- 
over, he is in serious economic trouble at home. If 
he should fall, his successor is apt to be more pro- 
Soviet rather than pro-Western. Mr. Lindley thinks 
that we should continue to refuse to recognize Nasser 
as spokesman for the Arab world but should deal 
with him as the head of the government of Egypt. 
There are many indications that Nasser is worried 
about the extent to which he and Egypt are dependent 
on the Soviets. Although Mr. Lindley thinks it would 
be wrong to woo Nasser, especially at the expense of 
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our real friends, he would leave the door open for 
him. 

The immediate objective of the Moscow-Damascus- 
Cairo axis is to take over Jordan. The Western posi- 
tion there depends upon courageous young King 
Hussein, his loyal troops, and the Bedouins. Mr. 
Lindley thinks we should start a major work program 
in Jordan. 


ELEMENTs OF STRENGTH 


Mr. Lindley then turned to positions of strength on 
our side. He cited first the four non-Arab states: 
(1) Turkey, which is stalwart and united against the 
Soviet Union and Communism; (2) Iran, which is 
making economic headway but is less solid politically 
than Turkey; (3) Ethiopia, which is rapidly emerging 
into the modern world—the Emperor is introducing 
educated young Ethiopians into the government and 
promoting rapid expansion of the education system; 
(4) Israel, which is the most advanced country in the 
area, although a liability in our relations with the 
Arabs. 

Mr. Lindley then reviewed the Arab states with 
regimes friendly to us. First, Lebanon, which is the 
most advanced of the Arab countries, but is troubled 
by the division of its population between Christians 





Ernest K. Lindley addresses the banquet 


and Moslems, some of the latter of which are pro- 
Nasser. Secondly, Iraq, which is making good use of 
its oil money to develop its resources, and to improve 
its educational system and social services. In a few 
years Iraq should be ahead economically of most of 
the other countries in the area. It could readily absorb 
all of the refugees from Palestine. 

Third, Saudi Arabia, which is a backward country 
economically and socially, but whose king is a stead 
fast foe of Communism. There are pro-Egyptian ele- 
ments in Saudi Arabia and they reach up to the court 
circle itself. 

Fourthly, the British protectorates along the coasts 
of the Persian Gulf and Arabian Sea, from Kuwait 
to Aden. The Pan-Arab movement has reached into 
these sheikdoms also. Unless these small political 
units are federated in some way they will inevitably 
be taken over eventually by their more powerful Arab 
neighbors. Kuwait is a fantastic place, with the 
highest per capita income in the world. Most of its 
oil money is going to good purposes, such as develop- 
ment of schools and hospitals, and to investments 
outside the country against the time when Kuwait’s 
oil reserves will have been exhausted. Fifthly, the 
Sudan, which is a true democracy with an anti- 
Communist, honest regime. The Sudan is in eco- 
nomic difficulties because of its inabilities to sell its 
cotton crop. The Soviets have been offering it a big 
barter deal and all sorts of economic and technical 
aid. The government of the Sudan would prefer to 
maintain its relationships with the West. We should 
go promptly to its assistance. 

Sixthly, Libya, which is of great strategic importance 
and where we have an important air base. Energetic 
searches for oil are now under way in Libya. If it 
should be found there in substantial quantities, West- 
ern Europe and Britain would be less dependent on oil 
from the Persian Gulf and therefore less at the mercy 
of the oil transit countries of Egypt and Syria. 
Seventhly, Tunisia, another country dedicated to the 
democratic idea. Prime Minister Bourguiba is a 
statesman and pro-Western. We were right to give 
him arms and should see that he gets the economic 
aid necessary to develop his country. Mr. Lindley 
thinks that the best hope of the settlement in Algeria 
lies through the offices of 
Mohammed V of Morocco. 


Sourguiba and of King 


SuGcEsTep Steps For U.S. 


In conclusion, Mr. Lindley made these recom- 
mendations as to specific steps which the United 
States should take: 


(Continued on page 93) 
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tuted Childrens’ Allowance plans which assure modest 
income payments to all children free of any test of 
need. Great Britain, almost 10 years ago, inaugurated 
a comprehensive income maintenance system to pro- 
vide through social insurance against all risks to 
income for the entire population. Even more notably, 
in 1948 Great Britain abandoned her already extensive 
health insurance system for a free public medical serv- 
ice available to all as a right. Nor has the British con- 
cern excluded the public assistance system. Since 
even the most liberal and comprehensive social insur- 
ance system can never meet all types of need, the 
British system also included public assistance. But the 
notable fact is that there, steps have been taken to 
modify public assistance itself so that the new National 
Assistance is in many respects closer to social insur- 
ance, in its legally defined standards of payments and 
conditions of eligibility and restricted area of official 
discretion, than it is to the systems of public assistance 
as we know them in this country with our heavy, 
socially offensive, and unrealistic emphasis on indi- 
vidualization for the making of money payments. 

In Canada, apart from the introduction of Children’s 
Allowances, there is less spectacular progress. Yet 
even here, as Dr. Davidson will undoubtedly report 
to you, there is great ferment and experimentation 
in the area of public provision of medical care or 
methods of removing from the individual family the 
burden of medical costs; a ferment that contrasts 
sharply with our own inaction. 


REASONS FOR VARIATIONS 


It is difficult to account for these contrasts. All three 
countries are high income communities. All have 
enjoyed high levels of employment during this period. 
Britain’s more comprehensive program can in part be 
explained by the fact that by the end of World War II, 
she had already had long experience with social in- 
surance systems so that to some degree her problem 
was to round out an already sizable program, rather 
than to take the bold step of doing something for the 
first time, as was the case with the United States. 
From this point of view we can perhaps say that we 
have not done so badly seeing how recent is our ex- 
perience with social insurance. Yet the question we 
must insistently ask is why, since it is so evident that 
social insurance is already accepted and so obviously 
popular, we have not made further use of this social 
invention in risk areas where other countries have 
long since shown that it can be effective. 

In part, too, our high income level has itself been 
a factor. The pressure of grinding poverty has not 
been as acute as in Great Britain: it has seemed possi- 


ble to argue that most people could meet these costs 
from their own resources. It is significant that our 
greatest advances have come in a period of heavy 
unemployment and low incomes. In part too, it is 
possible that our threshold of expectation is higher 
than the British. We are inclined to hold that unless 
we can do a job at a high level it is not worth doing. 
We say that we would not be satisfied with a level of 
medical care such as was available under the old 
British Health Insurance system, forgetting that for 
many millions here, even this level of care would be a 
vast improvement over that which they now receive. 
But there are other facts which we cannot neglect. 
Social attitudes are a vital determinant of public 
policy. I doubt, for example, whether in this country 
we have the same passion for equality of opportunity 
as prevails in Britain, a passion which explains much 
of their social provision and their willingness to use 
the general revenues to support programs which are 
essentially redistributive in effect and intent. 


Attitudes of crucial professions are different too. 
Effective social program in the field of medical care 
operate well or badly, according as they can or cannot 
enlist the real cooperation of the professions whose 
services are involved. We are unfortunate in this 
country in having a medical profession that, at least 
to judge by its official spokesmen, take a narrow 
and self-interested view of the social responsibilities of 
the profession. It is a curious fact that the medical 
profession, so outstandingly modern and scientific in 
all that concerns purely medical problems, reverts to 
the middle-ages when social problems are at issue. 
Donning the disguise of witch doctors, and incanting 
the magic abracadabra of “socialized medicine,” they 
try to exercise a devil instead of dealing responsibly 
and scientifically with one of the most acute sociai 
problems of our time. 


Until recently, too, we have had a labor movement 
that has seen itself as speaking, not for the vast mass of 
wage earners, but only for the organized few and has 
placed its faith in the collective bargaining process 
rather than in the legislative and political approach to 
social amelioration. In consequence, until recently 
there has not been a persistent and powerful political 
group pressing for full utilization of the social in- 
surance technique. 


Finally, it would be unrealistic not to recognize that 
the mere size of this country is itself an obstacle to 
speedy progress. It is not merely that with a federal 
form of government we have to approach our objec- 
tive by more complicated routes than are workable in 
a unitary form of government. Even more important 
is the fact that our large size is accompanied by great 
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diversity: in economic conditions, ways of making a 
living, social attitudes and even perhaps hierarchies 


of needs. 
Wuat Neeps to Be Done 


But to explain why we have not done more in the 
past does not relieve us of the responsibility of asking 
whether we could not do more in the future. In 
essence we have two tasks: to improve and extend the 
coverage of programs that now exist and to devise 
appropriate programs for the risk areas as yet un- 
covered. In the former category, we need to extend 
the Federal Disability program, so that it covers all 
totally disabled persons and not merely those over 50, 
and our program must reflect the fact that many dis- 
abled people have families, by providing benefits for 
dependents. We need to enact temporary disability 
laws in all our states, and I would hope on the Rhode 
Island rather than on the unfortunate New York 
model. We need to expand the coverage of our unem- 
ployment insurance programs, to liberalize the benefit 
formulae (notably through attention to the maximum 
dollar limits which have served so effectively to pre- 


vent benefits from keeping pace with rising wages) 
and to reassess the disqualification provisions to ensure 
that they serve to exclude only those who are involun- 
tarily unemployed instead of limiting payments to 
those whose unemployment can be attributed to the 
fault of an employer. 

Unless and until we have an adequate system of 
insurance against both loss of income from disability 
and the costs of medical care, we should, too, begin 
to revamp our Workmens’ Compensation programs. 
While the case for such a program would be quite 
questionable if we had these wider measures, we do 
not have them now and Workmen’s Compensation is 
with us. But it is in most states an antiquated and 
ineffective measure which has been strangely neglected 
by our social reformers. 

Our second task is to devise appropriate programs 
for the risk areas as yet uncovered. Prominent among 
these is the problem of the costs of medical care. It 
does not take much prophetic skill to assert that this 
will be the major area of legislative activity in the 
years ahead. The rising numbers of aged and aging 


persons ensures an electorate increasingly aware of 
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the hazards to security of medical costs. They will be 
joined by the state authorities on whom now falls the 
major burden, and it is rapidly increasing one, of pro- 
viding medical care for the needy and the medically 
indigent. The improvements in medical techniques 
and concepts of high standards of medical care will 
push in the same direction, by increasing the money 
cost of care, however financed. Growing knowledge 
that other countries have found ways of removing 
this burden and anxiety from families will be a potent 
force for change. The issue we face, I am convinced, 
is not whether ANY public action in the field of medi- 
cal care will be taken in the next 10 years, but 
WHAT KIND of action. Here we face major choices. 
Shall we move into public payment for or provision 
of medical care on a wholly opportunistic basis by 
taking what we can get when we can get it? If so, 
then extension of OASDI to include the payment of 
hospitalization costs of beneficiaries is our best bet 
for early action. 


How To Proceep 


But while for political reasons we may give this 
priority, I would hope we would at all times be asking 
ourselves what are the logical priority areas for action 
taking account of the total range of medical care needs. 
If we take action in any given area because of political 
expediency, then we must at least assure ourselves that 
the step we are taking will not make it harder to get 
the kind of provision we ultimately want. Some partial 
and low priority steps serve the important function of 
demonstrating that a job can be done and thus ease 
the way to further progress by removing a doubt 
about practicability. Others may serve merely to 
strengthen a system that can never do the real job and 
whose very existence and power may prove a serious 
obstacle to the program we really desire. I would take 
federal reinsurance of the private insurance companies 
in this category, as well as the system of financing dis- 
ability insurance on the Workmen’s Compensation 
principle. Some proposals will inherently inflate costs 
and perhaps give a talking point to opponents of public 
action: schemes which limit prepaid medical care to 
that received in hospitals are a case in point. 


Fortunately at the present time there is a great 
amount of experiment under way which should give 
us much more precise information about the best 
methods of removing the burden of medical costs 
from our families, and yet doing so in a way that 
ensures high standards of service and adequate empha- 
sis on prevention and minimum cost. The unions 
are developing some exciting programs: there is an 
enormous variety of methods of organizing and pay- 


ing for medical care for public assistance recipients 
that should be carefully studied: private insurance is 
showing considerable ingenuity in devising new pro- 
grams and we need to ascertain the limits of what 
can be expected from this source. While I myself 
believe that nothing short of a national health service 
holds promise of meeting the total problem, I am 
enough of a realist to recognize that this will not be 
achieved in my lifetime and that we in America will 
approach this goal piecemeal and as a result of a lot 
of trial and experiment. One’s personal problem is to 
decide which experiments will tend to push us fastest 
in the desired direction and which will serve merely 
to prolong the life of measures that for the long run 
show little promise of being able to meet the need. 


PLanNinG Must Be Continuous 


I want to make one last point. I suggested earlier 
that there are real limits to the extent to which we 
can apply the experiences of one country directly to 
another and hold that because a particular program 
works well elsewhere, it would work well here. And 
yet, there is one important lesson that we can learn 
from a study of the social security experiences of other 
countries. This is that the job of the social security 
planner is never done. Even if today we were to find 
ourselves equipped with a comprehensive and ade- 
quate series of social security programs, we must be 
prepared to change that system from time to time. 
This is so precisely because social programs ultimately 
have to reflect the social values, the economic condi- 
tions and the social structures of the community in 
which they operate. It is highly significant, for 
example, that the British Labor Party, hitherto the 
most ardent exponent of the flat rate benefit system, 
has this year endorsed a plan to shift a wage-related 
base for old age benefits, thus introducing a revolu- 
tionary change in the policy that has prevailed since 
1911. It has happened because, thanks to rising levels 
of income, the program now has to be thought of as 
one serving the needs of a working population with 
higher standards of living, rather than a working class 
always on the verge of abject poverty. 

Similarly, we find almost all countries modifying 
their old age programs to adjust to another historic 


fact of our time, namely inflation. In many countries, 


too, there is under way a reconsideration of the pen- 
sionable age and of the requirement to retire as a 
condition of benefit receipt, due to two major changes, 
the relative increase in the numbers of the aged and 
the continuance of high levels of employment and 
labor scarcity. 


Undoubtedly here, as in Great Britain, such de- 
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velopments as the growth of fringe benefits will in 
time force us to reconsider some features of current 
programs. Major demographic changes involve a 
reassessment of policies: What we feel inclined to do 
for the aged, in terms of channelling to them any 
given proportion of national income, cannot but be 
aflected by the size of other dependent groups, such 
as the population group under age 15 or 20. Similarly, 
we must expect that if the present trend in the paid 
employment habits of married women continues un- 
abated, this will require reconsideration of some of 
our social security policies, which were formulated 


at a time when the typical married woman did not 
work for wages. , 

The important point is that the necessity for such 
policy considerations should not dismay us. What we 
must beware of is a defensive holding on to what 
we now have because at one time it was the right 
thing to do. Our task, and it is a difficult and chal- 
lenging one, is to remain sensitive to these changes 
in the social environment, so that we can come forth 
with policy modifications that while appropriate to 
the new social environment, none-the-less achieve our 
basic objectives. 





New Dimensions in Social Security—Il 


DR. GEORGE F. DAVIDSON 


A clearly drawn picture of Canada’s soctal security and assistance programs 
and their differences from those of the U. S. are given. Dr. Davidson is 
deputy minister of welfare, National Department of Health and Welfare of 
Canada. He is also president of the International Conference of Social Work. 


HE purpose of this symposium, as I understand it, 

is to seek the common denominators of social 

security policy and program in the English-speak- 
ing countries, chiefly the United States and Canada; 
to draw attention to important differences in ap- 
proach; to assess what our respective countries have 
accomplished and what remains to be done; and to 
consider, finally, the priorities to be established in 
meeting still unmet needs, and the best means of 
meeting them. 


My contribution, so far as this initial presentation 
is concerned, will be limited almost entirely to an 
outline of the Canadian social security patterns and 
programs as they have developed to date, together 
with a few observations on current and future issues. 
For this purpose, I propose to divide my presentation 
into three main sections, as follows: 

(1) A brief outline of the various elements in the 

Canadian program as they have developed to 
date; 


(2) Some observations on the main points of simi- 
larity to, and difference from, the patterns and 
programs developed in the United States and 
elsewhere; 

(3) A number of issues still requiring a solution, 
now and in the immediate future. 


1. Outline of Canada’s Program at the Present Time. 

The basic fact that explains the early beginnings of 
the Canadian social security program is that Canada 
is a federal state; and that, from the birth of the Cana- 
dian Confederation almost up to the onset of the 
Great Depression, the only governmental authorities 
with any interest in or responsibility for social welfare 
services were the provincial and local governments. 
The concept of a national responsibility, a national 
policy or program, or a set of national objectives in 
the social security field was literally non-existent. 
This was the “fact of life” that determined and con- 
ditioned developments in the social welfare field in 
Canada up to the year 1927. 
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Earty BEGINNINGS 


. 
In the period prior to 1927, therefore, provincial and 
local welfare services, as they came into being in 
response to emerging social needs, showed little uni- 
formity of approach to the solution of social welfare 
problems. In Quebec, the principal reliance was placed 
upon the institution administered by the religious 
authorities. This was less true of the other older, more 
settled provinces of Eastern Canada; but even in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario, institutional- 
care programs developed to a considerable extent in 
the early decades. By contrast, in the Prairie and the 
Western Provinces, the institution (except in the 
health field) never really gained the foothold that it 
had succeeded in establishing in Eastern Canada. 


A second factor which contributed to a great di- 
versity of approach was the variation in the strength 
and maturity of local self-government in different 
provinces of Canada. Where local government was 
relatively well established, the practice was—and still 
is, to some extent—to leave the responsibility for 
meeting social need at the local level. This resulted in 
an even greater variety of approach by individual 
municipalities to the discharge, or the non-discharge, 
of social welfare responsibilities. In other provinces, 
created more recently and populated more sparsely, 
the structure of local self-government had not had 
time to “harden” before the emergence of new and 
difficult social problems created the necessity for 
immediate action. In these areas, the provincial gov- 
ernments often had to intervene directly, to carry out 
functions which in the older provinces were carried by 
the municipalities. 

The factors which I have mentioned, contributing 
to diversity and lack of uniformity, were offset to some 
extent by influences operating in the other direction. 
A “good idea” which “caught on” in one province 
tended to be copied in other provinces, with adapta- 
tions, of course. For instance, the semi-public, semi- 
private “children’s aid society,” which Ontario de- 
veloped as its chosen instrument in the field of child 
welfare and protection, spread gradually to the other 
provinces. The children’s aid society, or something 
like it, is now to be found in seven of the 10 provinces 
of Canada, and thus contributes in considerable degree 
to the development of more uniform child welfare 
practices in Canada. Likewise, the Manitoba Mothers’ 
Pension Act of 1916—modeled on the earlier initiative 
taken in the States of Missouri and Illinois—proved to 
be the model for a similar approach to the problems of 
needy mothers in all the Canadian provinces. Eventu- 
ally, all 10 provinces adopted mothers’ allowances 


legislation; though I must add that it took, in fact, a 
generation—from 1916 to 1949—to accomplish this 
result; and that since the year in which the last 
province passed its legislation, two provinces have 
concluded that their programs are outmoded and are 
well on the way to replacing them with other, more 
adequate legislative measures. 

I have dwelt at some length on these earlier begin- 
nings in the development of our social welfare patterns 
for Canada because I believe that it is important to 
stress that this complex network of services at the 
provincial and local levels is an all-important part of 
what we today refer to as our Canadian social security 
program. These local services—partly voluntary, partly 
municipal—reinforced and supported by a number of 
purely provincial programs, such as mothers’ allow- 
ances or workmen’s compensation, are difficult and 
time-consuming to describe in detail. They are far 
from uniform in different parts of Canada. They do 
not fit particularly well together. Because of their 
diversity, they do not in themselves constitute what 
could be called a Canadian approach to social security. 
But equally, they cannot be left out of the reckoning 
in any attempt at balanced appraisal of what we have 
accomplished in social welfare in Canada. For they 
provide the foundation on which our more familiar, 
more streamlined, uniform, nationwide programs have 
been superimposed; and just as they could be mean- 
ingless and ineffective without the reinforcement of 
the massive nation-wide programs that have developed 
since 1927, so these more impressive nation-wide pro- 
grams would fail to accomplish their purposes without 
the support and reinforcement provided by these 
miscellaneous programs, financed and administered 
exclusively at the provincial and local levels. 


NaTIONWIDE ProGRAMS 


Now let us turn to a brief recital of these larger, 
more uniform, nationwide programs which have de- 
veloped over the last 30 years, since the first federal 
legislation was passed in 1927 offering financial assist- 
ance to the provinces in the field of old age pensions. 
Appropriately enough, this earliest venture by the 
federal government has now grown into one of our 
largest, and, by a considerable margin, our most ex- 
pensive program. Thirty years ago, the first Canadian 
Old Age Pensions act provided a $20 monthly means- 
test pension to any Canadian of 70 years or over with 
20 years’ residence in Canada who had less than $1 a 
day to live on. The cost was shared on a 50-50 basis 
with the provinces. This program has now become 
the Old Age Security act, under which the federal 
government provides, through specially earmarked 
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federal taxes or contributions supplemented out of 
general revenues, a universal, means-test-free age 
benefit to all persons of 70 years or more—regardless 
of Canadian citizenship—who have 10 years’ residence 
in Canada. The provinces now pay no part of this 
70-and-over benefit. The amount of benefit—$40 
monthly at the beginning of this year—has twice been 
adjusted upward in this election year of 1957—from 
$40 to $46 and now, effective last month, to $55. 
Almost 850,000 elderly persons will draw this benefit 
in the next fiscal year, practically 100°% of our popu- 
lation over 70, and 5° of the population of the nation 
as a whole. The annual cost for 1958-59 will amount 
to $564 million. In the U.S.A. your OASI disburse- 
ments in July, 1957, were almost exactly the same— 
$570 million. In other words, you spend in one month 
on OASI what we will spend in 12, and that is about 
the correct proportion having regard to our respective 
national populations. 

You will note that the Canadian old age security 
program provides benefits only from the age of 70 
onward. This is based on the view that almost every- 
one who has reached the age of 70 may be considered 
to have retired from the labour market; while between 
the ages of 65 and 70, this is far from being the case. 
Consequently, to bridge the gap between the age of 
65, which is popularly considered to be the age of 
retirement, and the age of eligibility for the universal 
old age benefit, a second, much more selective Old 
Age Assistance act has been set in place. This provides 
assistance on a means-test basis, as its name implies, to 
persons from 65 to 70 whose resources fall below stipu- 
lated levels. The maximum amount of benefit is $55 
monthly for a single person, the same as for old age 
security; and the cost is shared with the provinces on 
a 50-50 basis. Some 95,000 aging needy persons—about 
20 per cent of the total population in the age group 
65 to 70—benefit under this program, at an annual 
cost, next fiscal year, of some $60 million, slightly 
more than 10 percent of the cost of benefits to the 
850,000 persons over 70 years of age. 

So much for the programs of economic protection 
offered to our aged citizens, one of the two largest 
“dependency” groups in the population. Let us turn 
now to the other very large “dependency” group, the 
children of the nation. In this area we have had for 
12 years now legislation which continues to attract 
the puzzled, yet sympathetic curiosity of United States 
social workers and legislators—namely, the Canadian 
Family Allowances program. 

I hope that by this time most of you, at least, have 
got past the stage of regarding the family allowances 
program as a sort of two-headed calf in the barnyard 


of social work. The important fact to remember is 
that, at any given point of time, four-fifths of the 
nation’s children—and this is true of your country as 
it is of mine—are being supported by one-fifth of the 
nation’s wage earners. We in Canada consider our 
children to be our most valuable national asset; and 
we do not consider that it is a fair distribution of the 
burden of assuring the nation’s future to ask one-fifth 
of our nation’s wage earners at any one time to carry 
the burden of rearing four-fifths of the nation’s chil- 
dren. To spread the economic burden over all the 
population, we provide, through family allowances, 
monthly allowances to all parents of children born in 
Canada or living there for at least one year. The 
allowances are small, $6 per month from a child’s birth 
to the age of 10 and $8 thereafter to its 16th birth- 
day. They are provided out of the federal treasury 
each month to about 2'4 million families on account 
of 5% million children, and the cost is now approxi- 
mately $475 million annually. In reaching out to such 
large numbers of Canadian children and parents, this 
program touches directly to the lives of well over half 
of the nation’s population of 17 million people. 





His fellow Canadians were proud of speaker George 
Davidson (second from right). He is shown here 
with (from left) Commissioner H. S. Rupert of 
Toronto, Senator Muriel McQueen Fergusson, and 
Alderman May Robinson of Toronto 
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ProcraMs FOR WorKING YEARS 


I have dealt now with our special programs for 
numerically large groups of vulnerable, potentially 
dependent persons at either end of the life span. Let 
us turn now to consider the special programs for 
those in the active middle years of working life, 
broadly speaking, the years from 16 to 65. This group 
includes the work force of the nation; and fittingly 
enough, the principal support for them in terms of 
social and economic security is to be found in our 
nation-wide unemployment insurance program. This 
uniform, nationwide program of protection has been 
in effect since 1940, the first year of the war. It is the 
only social security program we have in Canada that 
has any claim to be called a contributory social insur- 
ance program. Through unemployment insurance, 
about four million of the nation’s workers, two-thirds 
to three-quarters of our total labour force, pay regular 
contributions, matched by their employers, into the 
National Unemployment Insurance Fund. 


The federal government adds a further contribu- 
tion—20 per cent of combined employer and employee 
contributions; pays interest on the Fund’s accumulated 
$800 million and puts up administration costs as well. 
Benefits, which this year will run in excess of $250 
million, are of two different kinds: “regular” benefits 
which are fully earned on the basis of a so-called 
actuarial formula relating duration of benefits to a 
specified number of preceding contributions; and 
“seasonal” benefits, paid during winter months only, 
from December 1 to the middle of May, to those who 
have some shadow of a claim upon the Fund, but 
insufficient contributions to make them eligible for 
regular benefits. This “seasonal” benefit is in reality 
a combination of unemployment insurance and unem- 
ployment assistance on a non-means-test basis; the 
significance of it in Canadian social security terms is 
that it is a frank and, I think, sensible recognition of 
the heavy seasonal element in our Canadian employ- 
ment picture due to the rigorous nature of our Cana- 
dian winter climate. 


I have time for only the briefest mention of three 
other programs in this sector of services for the 
“middle-age” group before concluding my inventory 
with a few words about a program, just now develop- 
ing in the health field, which is of major importance 
to Canadians of all age groups. The three programs 
which require at least a brief mention are the fol- 
lowing: 


(a) blind persons allowances, payable from 18 to 
70 years of age, subject to a reasonably gen- 
erous test of need. The maximum benefit is 


$55 per month. The cost is shared between 
the federal and provincial governments on a 
75-25 basis and affects some 8,500 beneficiaries 
at an annual cost of $5 million. An equal 
number of blind persons over the age of 70 
are in receipt of old age security. 

(b) disabled persons allowances, payable from 18 
to 70 years, subject to a slightly less generous 
test of means. Maximum benefit is also $55 
per month; division of cost is 50-50 between 
the federal and provincial governments. Cur- 
rent case load is 37,000 and still increasing 
fairly rapidly. Annual costs are close to $20 
million and on the increase, due to recent 
relaxation of the test of permanent and total 
disability. 


(c 


~— 


unemployment assistance. This should be 
called more properly public or general or 
residual assistance. This is a shared cost pro- 
gram, inaugurated in 1956, by which the 
federal government offers to share the cost of 
assistance paid by provinces and municipalities 
to needy persons not eligible for other forms 
of social aid. Employable persons outside the 
scope of unemployment insurance are in- 
cluded: so are the unemployables, the poor 
and indigent, persons being cared for in 
homes for the aged, hostels, nursing homes, 
etc. Groups such as these have always been 
traditionally the responsibility of provincial 
and local governments. At present, the Un- 
employment Assistance act provides that fed- 
eral aid will become available only when the 
numbers of persons receiving assistance has 
risen above a certain critical point or “thresh- 
old.” Parliament is being asked this month 
to abolish this threshold, so that federal aid 
will be available from the beginning regard- 
less of the numbers on the assistance rolls. 
Costs will be shared 50 percent by the federal 
government and 50 percent by the province 
and/or its municipalities. Annual costs in a 
program such as this are, of course, highly 
variable, but are not expected to run much in 
excess of $40 to $50 million annually. 


HosprraL INSURANCE 


I have reserved for the last, in this descriptive ac- 
count of Canadian social security programs, the im- 
portant hospital insurance legislation which was passed 
by the nation’s Parliament in April of this year, and 
which is now scheduled to become effective some time 
before the end of 1958. This legislation is of major 
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importance in our Canadian social security history. 
it may also—who knows?—exercise some little influ- 
ence on the shape of things to come in the field of 
health insurance in the U.S.A. 


Whatever the chances of that may be, the new Cana- 
dian law provides that the federal government will 
reimburse to the provinces roughly half of the costs 
incurred by the provinces in providing a specified 
range of insured hospital and diagnostic services to 
patients in general, chronic and convalescent hospitals. 
The scale of federal contribution is weighted in favour 
of the lost-cost, poorer provinces: in one province it 
will amount to 70 percent reimbursement or more; in 
others it will drop to 44 percent. For the nation as a 
whole, it will amount to 50 percent of costs described 
as shareable, the essential feature being in-patient care 
in hospital at the standard of public ward level and 
other ancillary services such as those provided in the 
typical Blue Cross contract. Discussions are still pro- 
ceeding as to the possibility that care in tuberculosis 
and mental institutions may also be included in the 
program. 


One of the most significant requirements is that 
there can be no artificial barriers imposed by way of 
residence requirements: the program must be “uni- 
versally available” to all. There can be no exclusions 
of special groups or bad risks, on account of age or 
other reasons. There can be no exclusions due to pre- 
existing conditions. 

Six provinces have already announced their inten- 
tion to proceed as soon as the necessary machinery 
can be established. Three of these have actually had 
their programs in operation for a number of years, 
but will need to make minor adjustments to extend 
their coverage to the scope envisaged in the federal 
law. Before the end of 1958, there is every reason to 
anticipate that nine provinces, embracing 70 percent 
of the population of Canada, will be either in the plan 
or making active preparations for an early entry. One 
province, Quebec, has not yet made its position clear. 
Cost to the federal government of this important ven- 
ture into the field of nationwide health insurance is 
estimated to be about $200 million annually in the first 
years of the scheme, if all the provinces came in. The 
inclusion of care in mental and tuberculosis institu- 
tions would add another $68 million. 

To sum up, 1957 has been an active year for social 
security in Canada. Already we have witnessed the 
passage of the Hospital and Diagnostic Services act, 
two sets of amendments to the Old Age Security act, 
the Old Age Assistance act, the Disabled Persons act 
and the Blind Persons act; and, in addition to all of 
this important legislation, amendments to the Family 


Allowances act, the Unemployment Insurance act and, 
within the next few days, the Unemployment Assist- 
ance act. In all of these legislative changes, the federal 
government has acted to extend the range and cover- 
age of the legislation, or to increase benefit levels; 
in most cases it has done both. Some legislators, watch- 
ing the parade of legislative changes go whizzing by, 
must surely have asked themselves the question: “Is 
there anything left to do?” 


2. Some Differences in Approach: Canada and the U. S. 

All of us in this gathering tonight, experienced 
public welfare administrators throughout your coun- 
try and mine, surely know the answer to that question. 
But before we turn to it, let us briefly recapitulate the 
essential differences which are worth nothing in the 
Canadian approach to social security as compared to 
the U. S. program. 

A noteworthy feature of three major Canadian 
programs—family allowances, old age security, and 
hospital insurance—is the emphasis on “universality.” 
This involves inevitably some sacrifice of the principle 
of direct individual contribution or premium. Only 
the Canadian Unemployment Insurance act makes 
the receipt of benefits depend directly on an estab- 
lished record of prior contributions—though it should 
be added in some provincial hospital insurance laws 
the “insurance premium” concept will be featured. 

(1) By contrast to Canada, the principal corner- 
stone of social security in the U.S.A.—the old age and 
survivors insurance program—is based fairly solidly on 
the “insurance” concept. Perhaps not so solidly as once 
it was: but solidly nonetheless. A record of prior 
personal contribution is still the basic condition of 
eligibility for benefit. This is perhaps the most note- 
worthy of all the differences in approach between the 
Canadian and the U. S. systems. 

(2) Canada lacks in its social security system any- 
thing to compare with the “survivors insurance” fea- 
ture of the OASI program in the U.S.A. 

(3) Canada also defers to a substantially later age— 
70 years instead of 65 for men and 62 for women—the 
commencement of benefits under its old age security 
program. On the other hand, all over 70 qualify, not 
just a percentage of them as in the U.S.A. 

(4) The scale of age benefits in the US.A. is 
graded; more generous than Canada’s at the upper 
levels, much to our embarrassment; less generous at 
the lower levels. Needless to say, in Canada we never 
hear the lower levels mentioned! 

(5) The U.S.A. has no counterpart of the Canadian 
family allowances program. 

(6) Canadian provincial mothers’ allowances pro- 
grams, perhaps the nearest thing we have to ADC, are 
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considerably less extensive in coverage, provide in gen- 
eral less generous benefits, and do not benefit from 
federal contributions in Canada, as ADC does in the 
US. 

(7) Canada’s national unemployment insurance 
program provides uniform conditions of contribution 
and of benefit in all parts of the country: by contrast, 
the program in the U.S.A. presents considerable varia- 
tions, due to the fact that programs are state-wide, 
rather than nation-wide in character. 

(8) The concept of the seasonal benefit in Canada’s 
unemployment insurance law has no counterpart, so 
far as I am aware, in US. legislation. 

(9) Canada’s hospital insurance legislation has, up 
to now, no “opposite number” in the U.S.A. 


SHARED GOALS 





These nine points of difference—and there are many 
more—between the U.S.A. and Canada in the field of 
social security serve merely to illustrate one important 
point. The techniques we adopt to achieve our com- 
mon goals must necessarily differ, because of differ- 
ences in the constitutional relationships of our re- 
spective governmental units; because of important 
differences in culture and tradition (despite our com- 
mon ties with the United Kingdom); because of 
differences in geography and climate (despite our 
joint occupancy of the North American continent) ; 
because of differences in the stage of development of 
our industrial democracies; and because of differences 
in the timing of our attempts to solve a number of 
our important social problems. 

But different as these techniques may be, the goals 
are shared in common: an opportunity for a reason- 
ably secure and decent livelihood for our North Amer- 
ican heads of families: protection from the major 
physical, social and economic hazards of our North 
American industrial society: security and opportunity 
for our nations’ children to grow in spirit, mind and 
body in a world at peace: and last, but by no means 
least, a dignified, secure and respected place in North 
American society for those whose working days are 
over. 


3. The Issues Still Before Us 

Have we succeeded in achieving these goals? To 
ask the question is to answer it. What, then, remains 
to be done? What are the issues facing public welfare 
still? And what are the problems to be tackled in the 
months and years immediately ahead? 

Much as I should like to touch on the many import- 
ant issues looming ahead of us—development of serv- 
ices, as well as economic benefit programs, for the 
aged, the merging of the categories into general assist- 


ance, the development of an adequate rehabilitation 
program, housing for aged persons, and many others 
—I have time to mention only the two most import- 
ant and immediate issues and problems insofar as 
Canadian public welfare is concerned. 

(1) The issue as to the ultimate shape of our old 
age security program has not yet been finally settled. 
There is, in fact, less unity of viewpoint on this today 
than there was in 1951 when the decision was taken to 
adopt a universal pay-as-you-go system on Swedish 
and New Zealand lines, instead of the contributory in- 
surance approach represented by OASI. The new 
Canadian government, which came to power in June 
this year, has stated that it intends to carry out an 
intensive examination of the United States old age and 
survivors insurance program with a view to establish- 
ing, as soon as possible, “a rounded and effective con- 
tributory social security system over and above that 
which already exists.” 

Beyond the fact that this will certainly involve a 
close scrutiny of your U.S. program, particularly in 
the light of the great progress it has made since it was 
last examined in 1950, no one can say precisely what 
the result of this inquiry may be. 

Conceivably, it could involve the establishment of 
a double-decker old age security system through su- 
perimposing on the universal flat rate pension scheme 
which we now have a supplemental, graded benefit 
scheme, primarily for wage workers, financed exclu- 
sively by employer-employee contributions. 

Conceivably, it could mean the adaptation into our 
Canadian scheme of the survivors insurance features 
of your OASI program which have not attracted to 
date in Canada the attention which, in my judgment, 
they deserve. 

Whatever the result may be, one thing seems fairly 
certain: the shape of our old age security program will 
continue to be an issue during the next few years. 

(2) The second important issue likely to emerge 
is that of further extensions in the field of health 
insurance to supplement the soon-to-be-inaugurated 
hospital insurance program. This issue, as I see it, 
is likely to become active at the provincial rather than 
the federal level. Two provinces, which pioneered in 
hospital insurance, have made it clear that they wish 
to proceed with medical care insurance as well. They 
have held back to date because of the financial difh- 
culties involved: but with the federal government now 
taking over almost one half the burden of hospital 
costs, these provinces will now be able to “plow back” 
the money they receive through this channel into 
further extensions of public health insurance. I should 
make it clear that nothing is known at the present 
time as to what is likely to develop along these lines: 
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but, in my opinion, it is likely to be one of the areas 
of social policy which will be active at the provincial 
level in Canada in the next few years. 

A few moments ago I posed the question: Have we 
completely achieved these objectives of our industrial 
society? Obviously in Canada, as in the U.S.A., we 
still have much to do before we reach our goal. What 
then must we do to reach it? You must learn from 
us what we have done better than you: we must learn 


from you what you have done better than we. And 
we must both learn from others what they have done 
better than either of us. Only by these humble, un- 
spectacular processes, only by learning, and then apply- 
ing what we learn to what we have, will we be able 
to approach a little closer perhaps to the stage when 
we will be able to say that we have provided a struc- 
ture of social security measures that is truly adequate— 
and truly worthy of our people. 





New Dimensions in Social Security-Ill 


F. F. FAURI 


1957 recipient of the W.S. Terry, Jr. Memorial Merit Award, the author 1s 
Dean of the School of Soctal Work, University of Michigan. He discusses 
here some dramatic gaps and inequities in the existing public assistance and 
child welfare programs. 


opay, in the United States, social insurance is the 

major governmental method of affording protec- 

tion against loss of income resulting from old 
age, unemployment, premature death, and extended 
disability. Social insurance, except for the relatively 
new program of permanent and total disability, is no 
longer controversial to the point of having large or 
powerful groups in our society openly advocating re- 
peal of the system. Differences that arise currently 
are restricted to issues concerning the size of benefit 
payments, the extent of coverage, eligibility require- 
ments, and whether or not protection should be 
broadened to include risks presently excluded. 

The overwhelming majority of the people accept 
the basic principles underlying our social insurance 
system and see it not only as a source of support 
for some 12 million beneficiaries but also as a sta- 
bilizing influence on the economy — something in 
which every citizen has a direct interest when he 
thinks in terms of his own well-being. Unfortunately 
the public assistance programs do not have the same 
appeal to the average citizen even when unemploy- 
ment is rising as it has been in the last few months. 
The public assistance administrator is finding resis- 
tance to the granting of adequate appropriations for 
public assistance. A similar situation exists as to child 
welfare and other service programs. 


Payroll deductions have been in effect for social in- 
surance for a 20 year period. The legislator has been 
hearing over and over again that old-age and survi- 
vors insurance covers more than nine out of 10 jobs; 
that unemployment insurance applies to firms em- 
ploying four or more individuals; and that under 
collective bargaining agreements, retirement and dis- 
ability benefits are becoming commonplace. He won- 
ders, in view of all these advancements, why public 
welfare expenditures are not curtailed. To those of 
us who are engaged in public welfare administration 
or who have observed the development of public wel- 
fare programs over the years, the answer is obvious. 


Why Costs Stay Up 


The sharp rise in the proportion of the child popu- 
lation, the rise in the aged population, the rise in the 
cost of living, the inadequacy of old-age and survivors 
benefits in meeting the needs of many of the bene- 
ficiaries, and the restrictive coverage of unemploy- 
ment insurance, especially the exclusion of agricul- 
tural labor, are some of the reasons why costs have 
not been curtailed. Moreover, social insurance does 
not cover all major income risks that threaten the 
economic independence of families. Some individuals, 
because of incapacity or other circumstances, do not 
participate in the labor force to a sufficient extent to 
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acquire rights to benefits. And until recent years 
major groups of the population were excluded from 
old-age and survivors insurance so that many of those 
now aged were not covered by the system during their 
productive years. 

The effect of the lack of broad coverage provisions 
up to a few years ago, as well as the failure to cover 
many migratory farm laborers today, is shown in a 
recent release of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. According to this release, slightly more 
than one-half of the population aged 65 and over were 
receiving old-age and survivors benefits for the nation 
as a whole. In 10 agricultural states less than 40 per- 
cent of the aged population received benefits. 

The magnitude of the supplementary role of public 
assistance for the aged is evident when we look at the 
size of benefit payments under old-age and survivors 
insurance. At the close of 1956, 44 percent of the 
retired workers and 71 percent of the widows and 
widowers on the rolls received monthly benefit 
amounts of less than $60. 

These are a few of the factors keeping our public 
assistance costs from declining. I hope that during 
the discussion following my remarks we will give 
some time to analyzing current and future costs of 
public welfare programs. Public welfare administra- 
tors are finding it necessary to request increased ap- 
propriations for next year. Moreover, if unemploy- 
ment continues to rise, as it has in the last few months, 
expenditures for welfare purposes will have to be 
substantially higher next year, despite the advance- 
ments made in social insurance, if we are to maintain 
the present level of protection for those served by our 
public welfare departments. 


SoME OF THE Lacks 


I now want to turn to some of the gaps and in- 
equities existing in our public assistance and child wel- 
fare programs. Because of the emphasis given to the 
expansion and improvement of the social insurances 
in recent years, less attention has been paid to some 
of the unmet needs in our public assistance and wel- 
fare service programs. 

First I want to acknowledge that, in my opinion, 
the grant-in-aid system creating a state-federal partner- 
ship for public assistance and child welfare is based 
on sound principles. Largely because of the Social 
Security act provisions, assistance is firmly established 
as a statutory right. Improvements in these programs 
have been many, largely due to the increased fiscal 
responsibility that has been assumed by the federal 
government during the 22 years elapsing since the 
Social Security act was enacted. The 1956 amendments 


continued this trend and not only increased the fed- 
eral share for assistance payments and medical care 
to the needy aged, blind and disabled, and for de- 
pendent children, but also made it clear that expendi- 
tures for welfare services to strengthen family life 
were to be shared in by the federal government. More- 
over, the authorization for funds for child welfare 
services was raised from $10 million to $12 million 
dollars. 


What are some of the gaps and inequities in the 
state-federal public assistance programs? 


The imbalance in the size of aid to dependent chil- 
dren and old-age assistance payments, ever since these 
state-federal programs were established, is grossly un- 
fair and short-sighted. Historically, dependent chil- 
dren in nearly all states have had to live on a standard 
substantially below what the state and federal govern- 
ments have been willing to provide for the aged. 
Twenty-six dollars per month is the average payment 
per recipient of ADC as contrasted to $59 for an aged 
person. Last year when I was working for the Senate 
Finance Committee, I found a number of states pay- 
ing less than $15 per month per ADC recipient. This 
is the reason the 1956 Social Security act amendments 
provide for federal sharing to the extent of fourteen- 
seventeenths of the first $17 of a state’s average pay- 
ment. This complicated formula was necessary be- 
cause the use of the former four-fifths fraction on any 
amount above $15 would not have increased the fed- 
eral share in the states with an average of less than 
$15. Using the fourteen-seventeenths fraction made 
the computation of the federal and state share a some- 
what more difficult process for state welfare depart- 
ments, but it made it possible for every state to in- 
crease the monthly aid to dependent children payment 
$2 per recipient. 


I regret to say that these low payments result not 
only from the fact that children do not vote, but also 
because some legislators are attempting to legislate 
morals, and hope that by keeping payments at a low 
level, the illegitimacy rate will be reduced. This lack 
of knowledge of human behavior has meant suffering 
and hardship for a large number of the 1,800,000 chil- 
dren on the ADC rolls. 


IMPERATIVE NEEDS 


Adequacy of ADC payments should be given top 
priority by all of us who are identified in any way 
with public welfare programs. The dependent chil- 
dren of the nation have been short-changed far too 
long and I believe it is about time for the youngsters 
who are in need because of a parent’s death, disability, 
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or desertion to be granted aid on a standard at least 
meeting minimum requirements for decency and 
health. 

Another program that over the years has provided 
payments which are far below meeting any standard 
minimum requirements for decency and health in 
many parts of the country is general assistance. This 
program, financed without any federal sharing in the 
costs, is the last line of defense for those not eligible 
for social insurance or state-federal public assistance. 
The unemployed without unemployment insurance 
protection, the disabled individual who does not qual- 
ify for permanent and total disability assistance or in- 
surance, the needy aged individual who does not 
meet the five years’ residence requirements still im- 
posed by many of our states for old-age assistance, as 
well as the individual who has not quite reached the 
age of 65, have to rely on general assistance as their 
last resort. 

This program, which should be designed to guard 
against the inadequacies and shortcomings in the 
operation of the social insurances and _state-federal 
public assistance, is seldom sufficiently flexible to meet 
the various kinds of human needs that arise. Settle- 
ment and residence barriers are common, so that 
where one has lived for one, two, or three years de- 
termines eligibility for aid. Responsibility for financ- 
ing is often limited to county or other local jurisdic- 
tional lines. Whether a person receives a payment in 
a particular month may depend upon the bank bal- 
ance to the credit of the county or township where he 
has residence. 

If this program were financed in part by the federal 
government and minimum administrative standards 
similar to those in effect for the state-federal programs 
were required, the over-all effectiveness of the general 
assistance program would be greatly improved in 
most jurisdictions in the country. Such action, how- 
ever, is unlikely to occur at this time, for not only is 
the assumption of new social welfare responsibilities 
by the federal government being frowned upon by 
the executive and legislative branches because of 
Sputnik and for other reasons, but in addition, bills 
providing for federal sharing and general assistance, 
although often introduced as amendments to the So- 
cial Security act, have never been reported out of 
committee. 

I believe that, for the present at least, general as- 
sistance will continue to remain the responsibility of 
state and/or local governments. In view of this it 
seems to me that top priorities should be given to: (1) 
abolishing, or at least minimizing, the harsh and in- 
human effects of residence and settlement laws 


through state action, (2) establishing statewide stand- 
ards for general assistance in all states where such 
standards do not now exist, and (3) having all states 
at least share with the local governments the cost of 
financing this program. There are still 16 states where 
the financing is exclusively a local responsibility. It 
goes without saying that a tax base limited to a town- 
ship or county cannot always provide adequate gen- 
eral assistance payments. The problem will become 
increasingly acute if the predicted number of four 
million unemployed by next February, currently be- 
ing estimated by economists in government, material- 
izes. 


RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS LIMITING 


Another shortcoming in public assistance results 
from residence requirements on the state-federal pro- 
grams. Except for a very few states, residence require- 
ments measured in terms of time a person has resided 
in the state are on the state statute books for these 
programs. For old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the disabled a five year residence requirement— 
the maximum permitted under the Social Security 
act—is often imposed by the states. For aid to de- 
pendent children, the one year maximum allowed 
under federal law has been adopted by most of the 
states. 


I think it is incongruous for federal law to permit 
the imposition of state residence barriers. These state- 
federal programs have a national interest and have 
been designed by Congress to alleviate want for 
groups of people who are in need because of age or 
permanent and total disablement or blindness, or 
being children under 18 years of age without parental 
support. The federal government, for the fiscal year 
1957, provided 56 percent of the expenditures for as- 
sistance payments under these programs—a total of 
more than $14 billion. 

These funds are paid into the federal treasury by 
taxpayers in all parts of the nation and to permit the 
states to provide assistance payments from them only 
for the benefit of those who have resided within their 
boundaries for 1, 3, or 5 years does not conform with 
current American democratic principles. Inasmuch as 
the federal government shares so largely in the financ- 
ing, the programs should serve all the needy aged, 
blind, disabled and dependent children, not only those 
able to meet the artificial residence barriers imposed 
by the states. 

Not much success has been attained in abolishing 
residence requirements. Only one state, New York, 
has no time period of residence required of appli- 
cants for any type of public assistance. Of late, how- 
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ever, the hardships and humiliation suffered by honest, 
hardworking citizens denied aid because of residence 
requirements have been publicized by sources other 
than those identified with social welfare programs. 
For example, Parade, the Sunday newspaper supple- 
ment, in the issues of September 29 and October 6, 
carried two articles entitled “The Families Nobody 
Wants.” Efforts such as these and the activities of the 
American Public Welfare Association, the National 
Travelers Aid Society, the National Association of 
Social Workers, The National Conference on Social 
Welfare, labor unions and other organizations in 
bringing to the public’s attention the inhuman 
treatment afforded non-resident needy should even- 
tually break the bottleneck that has held back prog- 
ress in this area. 

I do not think society would permit the continua- 
tion of these archaic laws if it were aware that this 
year some five million people will move across state 
lines and that when some of them become in need, 
because of illness, job loss of the breadwinner, or other 
reasons over which they have no control, assistance 
will often not be granted to them. 

I think we should make the facts known: how 
children may go hungry, how medical care may be 
withheld from those without funds and suffering 
from a serious illness, all because of residence require- 
ments based on the 17th Century Elizabethan Poor 
Law which was designed to keep people immobile 
and tied to the land. Such a philosophy has no place 
in America in the second half of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 


Cuitp WELFARE NEEpbs 


Before closing I would like to take a few minutes 
to comment briefly on the child welfare services pro- 
gram administered by the public welfare departments. 

In child welfare, as in public assistance, the fact that 
the original Social Security act made provision for 
federal grants to the states has resulted in improve- 
ments in the program over the years. 

The interest of Congress in strengthening and ex- 
panding child welfare services is indicated by the ac- 
tion it has taken to have the federal government 
provide additional funds for this purpose. On three 
separate occasions Congress has increased substantially 
the authorizations for appropriations of federal funds, 
resulting in a current authorization figure of $12 mil- 
lion as compared to $114 million in 1935. Even with 


the increased fiscal responsibility assumed by the fed- 
eral government, the states and localities bear the 
major costs of providing personnel engaged in furnish- 
ing child welfare services. There are approximately 
5000 child welfare workers employed by public wel- 
fare departments. About 3600 of these are paid ex- 
clusively from state and local funds. These figures 
clearly show that the states and localities have recog- 
nized the value of this program. But most public 
welfare departments have not been able to provide 
services on a state-wide basis. 

In my opinion, state-wide services would be possible 
in all states if the Congress modified part 3 of Title V 
of the Social Security act. 

First, the provision restricting the use of federal 
funds to rural areas or areas of special need should be 
eliminated. Second, the present method of allotting 
federal funds to the states by providing a flat sum 
plus an amount based on the rural population under 
18 years of age in each state should be replaced. The 
grant-in-aid formula should apply to expenditures on 
a statewide basis with the federal government match- 
ing a percentage of such expenditures. Preferably such 
federal participation should be on an equalization 
grant basis. 

There are other needs that are not being met under 
the child welfare program. Demographic estimates 
indicate that the child population of the country will 
continue to rise. The financing of foster care for chil- 
dren without federal sharing in the direct costs means 
that gaps will continue to exist in this program. Fed- 
eral support for programs designed for the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency is needed if 
we are to make nationwide progress in this area. One 
can go on and on in citing unmet needs but we all 
know that changes come slowly, especially when they 
are dependent upon higher expenditures. For this 
reason, I suggest that top priority be given to efforts to 
have the federal act changed in the manner I have 
outlined so that state-wide child welfare services may 
become a reality in all states. 

In closing I want to emphasize that because of 
rising defense costs the next few years may be difficult 
years for public welfare programs. All of us have a 
responsibility to protect the rights of the individuals 
served by these programs. Let us continue to be vig- 
ilant and speak up for the needy and others whose 
well-being depends upon adequate public welfare 
programs. 


Reprints of these three articles in one pamphlet are available from APWA. 














Public Welfare Looks to the Future 


WILBUR J. COHEN 


Five major challenges which confront public welfare as it stands today are 
explored by Mr. Cohen, professor of public welfare administration in the 
University of Michigan School of Social Work, in this stimulating paper 
presented at the closing session of the Round Table conference. Success 
or failure in meeting them will depend in part, he states, on how each person 
in the public welfare field meets the issues and challenges he will face. 


T Has been an inspiring and encouraging experience 
these past several days to meet again with old 
friends and new colleagues in public welfare from 

all over the nation and from Canada. We have come 
together for our periodic appraisal of the state of 
public welfare; its present problems; and its possible 
future lines of development. In doing so, we have 
had to probe into many facets of a fast-moving and 
ever-changing social, economic and political situation. 


As we peered over the horizon, we have tried to 
gain some new insights into old questions. We have 
seen how the persistence of poverty, ignorance, ill- 
health and maladjustments plague us unto the third 
generation. We have seen how society’s failures of 
the past live in our caseloads of the present. And in 
the caseloads of the present, we can see many of the 
persistent problems of the future for public welfare 
and society as a whole. 


These continuing problems—the gaps in services— 
the many unsolved questions—have not filled us with 
doubt or despair. Rather, the exchange of experiences 
and ideas has renewed our belief in the many different 
contributions public welfare can make in service to 
people; has demonstrated again the personal dignity 
and integrity of the individual and the family in 
trouble; and has highlighted the democratic process 
in which the public welfare program operates. 

True, we see the sometimes slow and halting proc- 
ess by which progress has been made in advancing 
human welfare in a world which sometimes loses 
its sense of perspective by the emphasis given mate- 
rialism and missiles. But, at the same time, we take 
pride in public welfare’s belief in the responsibilities 
of citizen participation in community activities; in its 
cooperative endeavor to improve health, education 
and welfare; in its leadership role to advise, guide, 
and help to make a better world for people to live in. 
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A little over 20 years ago, I came to my first APWA 
conference in the mid-thirties, and I gained much 
from the wisdom and experience of the leaders in 
public welfare. Much has transpired in public wel- 
fare since then, and much that is better in public 
welfare in the °50’s is due to the thinking, planning, 
and the social action of APWA members over all 
these years in translating ideas discussed and debated 
at the roundtables into workable ideas. 


Wuat oF THE Past? 


Today, as we look toward the future and see the 
challenges and controversies immediately ahead of 
us, we look first at the challenges and controversies 
through which we have come. 

There were some people back in the °30’s who 
thought the federal-state program of public welfare 
could not—and would not—work. They prophesied 
that the federals would misuse their power and the 
states would make payments to individuals who were 
not needy, or for political purposes. 

There were also dire predictions about the likely 
effect of the contributory old age insurance program. 
The minority report in the House Committee on 
Ways and Means in 1935 on the insurance program 
gave five objections to the plan: 

1. It was not constitutional. 

2. It would not contribute to the relief of economic 
conditions and might retard economic recovery. 

3. It imposes a crushing burden on industry and 
labor. 

4. It establishes a bureaucracy in the field of in- 
surance in competition with private business. 

5. It destroys private retirement systems. 

Have these predictions come true? Forgotten are 
the false charges of 1936 that everyone would have 
to wear a dog-tag around his neck with his social 
security number on it or that social security was a 
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“hoax.” Today there are some reminders of these 
past charges in the erroneous statements that the social 
security system is bankrupt or actuarially unsound or 
that you have to pay twice for your social security. 


AND THE Future? 


This brings us to the problems of the present. 
Except in the minds of a hardy group of pioneers, 
the great social battles of the last two decades of public 
welfare are fading into history. And there is a great 
possibility that the lessons learned from this experi- 
ence will be forgotten by those who will be the public 
welfare caseworkers and administrators of the 1960's. 

There are those who say that the great controversies 
of the 1930's have been fought and won. That the 
basic quest for the better life—in economic and social 
terms—has been achieved. True, we have made great 
progress, but there is much which still remains to 
be done. 

Those of us in public welfare believe there are still 
challenges for us to meet—in some ways more com- 
plex than the battles of the °30’s. What are some of 
these challenges which make me believe public wel- 
fare is an exciting field of endeavor—today and in the 
years immediately ahead? 

1. The threat to the continuation, expansion and 


strengthening of the federal-state programs in health, 
education, and welfare. 


Today, there are carefully laid plans to slowly dis- 
mantle and dismember the federal-state system of 
grants-in-aid. 

The coming year will be a crucial test of whether 
we will go backward, stand still, or forge ahead in 
improving our programs in health, education and 
welfare. 

Many proposals are pending in Congress for broad- 
ening and expanding the existing federal-state pro- 
grams of health, education and welfare. Since 
proposals have also been made by other persons and 
groups for returning some of these programs and 
some federal excise taxes to the states, it is necessary, 
at the present time, to raise the question in which 
direction is it desirable to go? Should we curtail the 
federal-state cooperative system in these fields and 
limit the federal government’s concern only to certain 
areas? Should we parcel out specific taxes to the 
states? Will this strengthen state responsibility? Will 
it strengthen or weaken the national interest? 

There is no question in my mind that federal 
grants-in-aid to the states have strengthened the states 
and preserved the federal-state system in this country. 
I do not believe we can meet the rapidly changing 
and expanding social needs of our nation without 


building upon the federal-state system. It is not 
dificult for a high school sophomore to catalogue 
various criticisms and defects of the federal-state sys- 
tem just as it is possible to do with the institutions 
of marriage, the family or democracy. But it is much 
more important to keep the large picture in mind 
and to recognize that the federal-state system enables 
us to seek and find ways to accomplish broad and 
important national objectives for the conservation of 
our human resources with decentralized administra- 
tive responsibility and wide latitude for adjustment of 
policies to varying needs and changing circumstances. 


ExrecTreD PrEssuRES 


Newspaper stories indicate that there may be pro- 
posals to cut federal aid for public health next year, 
to reduce federal aid for old age assistance, and to 
eliminate federal aid for the school lunch program, 
vocational education, and the water pollution program 
as a first step in returning functions to the states. 
There certainly will be much controversy over any 
such proposals. The desire for increased expenditures 
for missiles and science to compete with Sputnik, the 
pressure for reduction in general taxes, limiting the 
size of the federal debt, and keeping the federal 
budget within present limits, will be used as an 
argument to cut appropriations for social welfare. I 
think it is necessary for those who believe in the 
importance of these social programs to organize their 
arguments and their forces for a real fight. 


It is to be expected that many who have been 
waiting to attack the social gains of recent years will 
now joyously see in Sputnik an opportunity to try to 
accomplish their purpose. Many appeals will be made 
to economics, common-sense, and history to justify 
these previously held views. 

Allen Nevins, a distinguished Professor of Ameri- 
can History at Columbia University, in a recent 
analysis in the New York Times of national leadership 
in a democracy, brilliantly pointed out whether much 
of our indignation at our present predicament might 
not be directed against ourselves; against our chrome- 
worshipping attitudes and our complacent beliefs. 
Then he concludes in what to me is neither sound 
leadership, history nor humanity: “And it might be 
useful to combine with our self-reproach an intima- 
tion to party leaders that a new kind of platform 
would rally a large following in the next elections—a 
platform with less of the welfare state and more of 
the Spartan state in it.”? 


*“What Leadership Means in a Democracy,” New York Times 
Magazine, November 17, 1957, p. 117. 
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But, after all the confusion and debate is over, I 
hope—and I believe—that Congress will not enact 
proposals to weaken our federal-state system but, rec- 
ognizing the great areas of need which still exist, 
will improve and expand the federal-state programs 
for meeting health, education and welfare services. 
We may even see some additional federal financial 
aid for education as a result of the revelation that 
the United States is not only not the leader in missiles 
but is also not the leader in education or science. 

Meyer Kestnbaum, the President’s adviser on fed- 
eral-state relations, has compressed the complex issues 
involved in this question into an understandable state- 
ment. In testifying before the Subcommittee on 
Governmental Operations in the House, he stated: 
“People find they can do better coming to Washing- 
ton than they can going to their State Governments 
for help. They find they get a better hearing from 
their Congressmen, a more sympathetic understand- 
ing, a better attitude and a broader outlook.” This 
may be a shock to many people, but it’s essential truth 
may serve a useful purpose if it goads state and local 
legislators in competing with their federal counter- 
parts in attempting to meet human needs more 
promptly and more effectively. 

Equalization of the fiscal capacities of the states is 
an important but not the sole objective of federal 
grant policy. In any case, overriding national interests 
may necessitate the use of federal grants-in-aid to 
stimulate improvement in the quality of service, to 
raise standards, and to effectuate a coordinated and 
nationwide program which places the conservation of 
human rights as a central factor in social policy. 

Those of us who see the six million people on 
public assistance—the thousands more who are dis- 
qualified by residence and other restrictions—the ab- 


sence of general assistance in many communities—the 
thousands needing rehabilitation who cannot get it 
—and the struggle of countless others to pay mount- 
ing medical bills or the heavy costs of psychiatric care 
for a child—know there are still areas in which our 
federal-state system of health, education and welfare 
can be strengthened. 

A second challenge ahead of us is: 

2. The campaign for a truly comprehensive public 
welfare program. 

Over the past 22 years we have seen a vast change 
in the status of our public welfare programs. Public 
assistance is becoming a truly residual program, as we 
had hoped. Today, there are more aged persons 
receiving insurance than asststance—a condition which 
has persisted for six years. There are more children 
receiving survivors insurance than there are children 
receiving ADC due to the death of their father—a 
condition which has persisted for over 13 years. Now 
we are on our way where, as a result of the important 
1956 amendments, we may soon see the day when 
there will be more disabled persons receiving OASDI 
benefits than are receiving assistance. 

While total payments for assistance have increased 
for the most part in relation to increased prices, it is 
significant that the total cost of public assistance in 
relation to our gross national product has declined. 
Today, public assistance requires about three-fourths 
of one percent of the total value of goods and services 
produced in the entire nation—as compared with nine- 
tenths of one percent in 1950. 

Moreover, the number of old age assistance cases 
this year dropped below 2,500,000, and it is possible 
that before 1960 the proportion of the aged population 
receiving old age assistance will decline to less than 
15 percent. 
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It is true that there are forces in American life 
trying to make us accept—in a distorted version of 
George Orwell’s belief—that all persons are unequal 
—and that some persons are more unequal than others 
—such as those who are on the welfare rolls. This 
may be a strong statement for some, but how are we 
to explain the paltry assistance payments still being 
made in many places—the absence of federal grants 
for general assistance—the inadequate medical care 
provided—the archaic residence and settlement laws 
for general assistance—and the many other restrictions 
and limitations in public assistance often similar in 
spirit to those in the Elizabethan poor law? 

The federal government makes grants for old age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and totally disabled. The 
most glaring defect of our present system is the 
absence of federal grants for general assistance. With- 
out such aid, we cannot have a truly comprehensive 
system of public welfare in this country. 

With the increased mobility of the American pop- 
ulation, the residence and settlement requirements in 
many state and local plans have become antiquated. 

A comprehensive public welfare program in the 
United States would encompass assistance and med- 
ical care to anyone in need, and rehabilitative, pro- 
tective and other services needed to restore persons 
to independence and to protect the family. 

The 1956 Social Security amendments provided for 
federal matching of one-half of medical care costs 
for assistance recipients up to $6 per adult and $3 per 
child per month on the entire caseload. The $6-$3 
averages were established by research studies of 1946 
and were recommended in 1948 by the Senate Ad- 
visory Council on Social Security. Ten years later 
they are still in use and overall medical costs have 
risen 40 percent and hospital costs 80 percent. The 
averages for adults need to be increased to reflect 
more recent medical cost experience. 


A simplified and more adequate method of dealing 
with the problem would be to increase the maximum 
federal matching amount from an individual $60 basis 
to an average $66 basis and permit vendor payments, 
and possibly administrative costs, to be included in the 
total. This would simplify bookkeeping and give the 
states the greatest flexibility in meeting both the main- 
tenance and medical care needs of assistance recipients. 
It would enable us to move toward a comprehensive 
and flexible program of public assistance. 

In this connection, I should particularly like to urge 
the repeal of the limitation in our federal grant pro- 
gram for Aid to Dependent Children which limits 


federal aid to needy children only when a parent is 
deceased, disabled or absent from the home. This 
puts a premium on desertion. I think it would be far 
better to admit candidly the need for assistance and 
services in cases where both parents are in the home 
and try to keep the family together rather than em- 
phasize separation and desertion in order to obtain 
eligibility for ADC. True, there has been opposition 
in the past to broadening ADC from some individuals 
in private welfare agencies who believe governmental 
responsibility for the care of dependent children and 
families should be limited to present programs so 
that there will be ample room for individual, family, 
religious and private responsibility. There are those 
who maintain that ADC tends to weaken the role of 
the family, the church or private agencies. There are 
others who maintain that the weaknesses in our social 
institutions and the lack of services have produced 
many of the difficult ADC cases. In any case, it seems 
to me, we can never really say we place the child, 
the individual, the family first if we continue the 
many gaps, anomalies and inconsistencies in our 
public assistance program. A comprehensive public 
welfare program for all children, all families, all 
groups—including adequate financing of assistance 
and services—is still an urgent necessity. 





A third challenge is a difficult one: 


3. The task of maintaining a public assistance pro- 
gram which simultaneously safeguards the “right to as- 
sistance” and provides “service.” 

Alan Keith-Lucas, in his recent book on Decisions 
About People In Need, has posed for us a real chal- 
lenge. He states: 


“The American people, through their representa- 
tives, must make up their minds whether they want 
a ‘rights’ program, as far as this can be managed in 
the framework of a means test, or whether they want 
a program which attempts to ensure a certain stand- 
ard of care for children or is concerned with reha- 
bilitating people socially. While it may be obvious 
that Americans might want both, they cannot have 
both in the framework of the same program” (p. 256). 

Keith-Lucas summarizes his views about the 1956 
service amendments by stating that they attempt the 
very kind of compromise which he believes is un- 
workable and unfair. He continues: “Congress, it 
might be said, has not been presented with the central 
problem, although it has undoubtedly reflected the 
popular sentiment at this time in favor of a more 
paternalistic approach” (p. 258). 


Keith-Lucas assumes that “adjustment” services are 
an intrusion in an individual’s life and that casework 
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services by a public assistance agency must conse- 
quently be undemocratic and undesirable. He infers 
he would leave all such “adjustment” services solely 
to religious agencies and the courts. 

These views, I am sure, will be challenged by many. 

But I think Keith-Lucas has made an important 
contribution. He has provoked us into rethinking 
both our goals and our processes. Even more so, I 
hope he will provoke each of us into affirmative action 
to strengthen and protect both the rights and the 
service aspects of our program. 

Do we have evidence to convince those who believe 
that under the guise of noble and socially desirable 
goals such as “service”, “self-support” and “rehabilita- 
tion”, we are not unwittingly “retrograding toward 
old fashioned poor relief with its intrusion into the 
control of the private affairs of our economically dis- 
advantaged citizens?” Do we have objective criteria 
for determining who may benefit from service and 
who needs primarily financial assistance? Do we 
know the capacities and limitations of untrained 
workers? Can we provide all the services needed? 

We believe, from the research we are doing at the 
University of Michigan, that with a very modest 
amount of in-service training, workers without profes- 
sional education can do a more competent job in both 
areas and can help to minimize dependency and can 
encourage self-support and self-care. But the task is 
not an easy one. We find recipients without any 
clearcut goals or aspirations for themselves, their chil- 
dren, or their families. We find recipients without 
apparent motivation toward self-support. We find 
recipients who do not want services. We find reci- 
pients for whom cash assistance is not the whole 
answer. And we find some who are so discouraged 
and apathetic that they need some hope for the future 
before they are in a position to make any choices. And, 
consequently, we find caseworkers, administrators and 
legislators confused about the objectives and the work- 
ings of the program. 

This brings me to my next challenge: 

4. The need to obtain funds for research into the 
causes and prevention of dependency and for training 
of public welfare workers. 

Private foundations, business and government have 
made large and significant investments in scientific, 
engineering and medical research. The growing 
magnitude ahd complexity of our social problems 
indicates the need for an accelerated program of social 
research as a part of a constructive investment in 
human resources. 

In recent years, medical research has greatly ex- 
panded. In addition to the pioneering work of private 


foundations in the last decade, the federal government 
has increased its appropriations very substantially in 
this area, most of which are made as grants to indi- 
vidual or group researchers and universities. It ap- 
pears that there will continue to be strong support for 
funds for medical research from both private and 
public sources. 

Research in the social and economic aspects of 
health, education and welfare matters has had less 
support than purely scientific or medical research. 
The opposition to the inclusion of social science re- 
search in the legislation creating the National Science 
Foundation touched off a controversial debate for five 
years beginning in 1945 until the National Science 
Foundation act became law in 1950. Private founda- 
tions and universities have provided some funds for 
social and economic research but with only modest 
support from business and government. However, 
this situation may be changing. The interest of busi- 
ness in motivational research, consumer surveys, and 
economic analysis has created the incentive to seek 
university trained personnel in this field and to be 
concerned about basic research in various social and 
economic areas. The vast problems faced by govern- 
ment with the inauguration of new programs in the 
depression indicated the need for economic, admin- 
istrative and social research. Similarly, the many prob- 
lems experienced during World War II stimulated 
attention to many new aspects of social, economic 
and psychological research by government, business 
and private agencies. 


ResEarcH NEEps 


There are still many unsolved socio-economic prob- 
lems; still many new areas to explore, and many new 
and complex issues are likely to arise in the future. 
Some of the following illustrations are taken from my 
paper “New Opportunities for Social Security Re- 
search,” Social Work, April 1957, (pp. 18-19) : 

Many persons receive ADC for a short period of 
time, while others stay on assistance for a much 
longer period. Why? An analysis of the reasons 
should also include an attempt to identify and predict 
these factors in relation to the kinds of casework serv- 
ices that might assist different kinds of families to 
become self-supporting. Of special interest are the 
characteristics of the family in which the second or 
third generation daughter is on the ADC roles. Why? 

Studies of motivation of ADC recipients might be 
especially productive. An attempt could be made to 
formulate hypotheses as to factors favorable to de- 
pendency and to factors stimulating return to self- 
support. In testing these hypotheses it might also be 
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possible to discover the most profitable kinds of serv- 
ices, and the most effective use of skilled personnel, 
in motivating persons to independence. These projects 
would be worked out by psychologists, social psy- 
chologists, and sociologists with social workers. 

Some of these research projects could be related to 
the training, self-support and self-care, public assist- 
ance, medical care, and disability insurance amend- 
ments of 1956. With the shortage of skilled personnel, 
is it desirable to become more selective in working 
with particular kinds of cases? Should professional 
training be modified? How? Here, it might be 
profitable to work with persons in educational re- 
search and counseling. 

As our national productivity and income increase, 
and social insurance expands and matures, the number 
and proportion of persons in poverty or substandard 
economic and social conditions tend to decline. But 
who are the “hard-core” cases that remain, and why? 
What about the relation of education, skills, race, and 
geographical location to low incomes? The pockets 
of poverty in the midst of plenty offer many oppor- 
tunities for cooperative research with economists and 
statisticians as well as psychologists, sociologists, and 
educators. 

Many possibilities exist for further research into 
the broad potentialities for social rehabilitation, into 
the causes of desertion, illegitimacy, parental incapacity 
to handle family obligations, family delinquency (not 
merely juvenile delinquency), and into the causes of 
dependency, and the role of public and_ private 
agencies in dealing with these factors. 

These various suggestions indicate the need for a 
careful survey of existing gaps in our knowledge and 
available personnel resources. It is to be hoped that 
there will be adequate appropriations to permit the 
use of funds for planning for research, to assist in 
training younger prospective research talent, and for 
research conferences to evaluate the research under- 
taken and to point the way to new areas of research. 

And now we come to another great challenge: 

5. The threat to further improvement of the adequacy 
of social insurance benefits. 

With the pressure to hold general revenue expendi- 
tures and taxes within existing limits in 1958, we face 
the question of how to improve our social security 
program. 

I therefore suggest we improve the contributory 
OASDI program, which would not affect the income 
or outgo of the regular federal budget. 

The following elements are suggested as next steps: 

1. Increasing the benefit level about 10 percent by 
increasing the benefit formula. Benefits would be 


increased for the 10 million beneficiaries as well as for 
persons coming on the rolls in the future. 

2. Increasing the maximum taxable wage base from 
$4200 annually to at least $6600 for both benefit and 
contribution purposes. 

3. Providing for hospitalization insurance coverage 
for OASDI beneficiaries. 

4. Providing for the payment of rehabilitation costs 
from the insurance system. 

5. Financing the additional costs by increased pay- 
roll contributions of one-half of one percent on the 
employees, an equal amount on the employers, and 
three-quarters of one percent on the self-employed. 

Such a program would be financially and actuarially 
sound and would aid, in the long run, in minimizing 
the need for additional federal, state and local ex- 
penditures from general revenues. 

Of key importance at the present time is the need 
for an increase in social security benefits. Many indi- 
viduals who have to depend entirely on their social 
security benefits are having a difficult time in doing so. 
The average benefit for a retired, aged individual is 
about $65 a month; about $75 a month for a totally 
disabled person; and $50 for an aged widow. These 
amounts are too low and need to be raised. 

Increasing old age insurance payments by them- 
selves will not meet one of the most pressing needs 
of old people—medical care. Many old people need 
more hospital care and nursing home care than they 
now receive. Many are not eligible for insurance. 
Others have incomes too low to purchase insurance 
or continue their insurance. The flat-rate premiums 
under voluntary insurance are not related to the older 
person’s income and are regressive. 

The most recent statistics indicate that about six out 
of every 10 aged persons do not have any hospitaliza- 
tion insurance—and for all practical purposes none of 
the aged has any insurance for nursing home costs. 
These are insurable risks. 

Since a large proportion of the aged with hospitali- 
zation insurance are employed, most of the retired 
aged do not have such insurance. 

It would be possible to finance the cost of limited 
hospitalization insurance benefits to all aged, survivor 
and disabled beneficiaries (and all such persons with 
insured status who could receive such benefits if they 
applied) for about one-half of one percent of taxable 
payrolls. This amount is the level-premium cost over 
a long period of time. In the early years, the costs, 
measured in current expenditures, would be somewhat 
less, and a small reserve would be built up to meet 
somewhat higher costs in the future. 

Arrangements could be made for utilizing the 
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experience of the Blue Cross plans, the American 
Hospital association, and other voluntary nonprofit 
group practice prepayment plans in the program. 


ALL Workers CHALLENGED 


Two years from now we shall meet in another 
Round Table conference to discover and analyze our 
successes and our failures. There undoubtedly will be 
some of both. But the determining factor as to which 
shall predominate will depend in part upon how each 
of us meets the issues and challenges we will face. 

The Legislative Objectives of the APWA approved 
by the Board of Directors, December 3, 1957, give us 
an effective guide for public welfare for the period 
just ahead. 

I should like to quote here the introductory para- 
graphs from this useful document: 

“The American Public Welfare Association be 
lieves that the states and their political subdivisions 
have the primary responsibility for developing and 
administering public welfare functions in the United 
States. The Federal Government has the obligation 
to develop nationwide goals and to use its con- 
stitutional taxing power to equalize the financing of 
public welfare so that public welfare services may be 
available on a reasonably equitable basis throughout 
the country. The Association’s legislative objectives 
are based on these premises and on recognition of 
the importance of encouraging  self-responsibility 
and assuring humanitarian concern for individuals 
and families. 

‘To accomplish these purposes, the Association 


believes that: 

‘contributory social insurance is an effective gov- 
ernmental method of protecting individuals and 
their families against loss of income due to unem- 
ployment, sickness, disability, death of the family 
breadwinner, and retirement in old age; 

‘public welfare programs should provide services 
to all who require them including financial assist- 
ance, preventive, protective, and rehabilitative serv- 
ices, and should be available to all persons without 
regard to residence, settlement, or citizenship re- 
quirements; 

‘the benefits of modern medical science should be 
available to all; and to the extent that individuals 
cannot secure them for themselves governmental or 
other social measures should assure their availability; 

‘democracy has a special obligation to assure to all 
the nation’s children full opportunity for healthy 
growth and development.’” 

We in public welfare can accept this statement of 
our objectives with the firm belief that, as we look to 
the future, in our democracy there can be differences 
without hate or violence; that respect for the past need 
not be reaction; that the only hope for the future need 
not be revolution; that the majority can govern with- 
out tyranny; that minorities can live among us without 
fear; that there can be opportunity along with security 
and freedom without insecurity; that there can be a 
state of welfare without a welfare state; and that we 
can meet again to share experiences in helping to 
preserve and expand the great potentialities which we 
believe exist in the human personality. 


Reprints of Mr. Cohen's article are available from APWA. 
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“New Dimensions in Social Security” obviously had a special dimension of rapt interest 








Terry And Russell Awards 


At the conference banquet, APWA’s highest awards were conferred. The 
W. S. Terry, Jr. award was bestowed on its seventh recipient, and the 
Howard L. Russell award was given for the first time. Below are printed 
the citations for each award and the acceptances of the two recipients. 


THE W. S. TERRY, JR. MEMORIAL 
MERIT AWARD 


HE American Public Welfare Association, at its 
National Biennial Round Table Conference held 
in Chicago, Illinois, on December 6, 1957, con- 
fers this testimonial of its esteem and respect upon 
Fedele F. Fauri 
in recognition and grateful appreciation of a dis- 
tinguished career of significant and continuing con- 
tributions to the improvement of public welfare. His 
deep and abiding concern for people, his leadership, 
his superior administrative ability, his capacity to 
reconcile differences in point of view, and to effect 
practical solutions consistent with the highest prin- 
ciples of social policy all have been demonstrated in 
the positions he has held—local, state and federal—in 
public welfare, law and education. 
Soon after his graduation from the University of 
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The banquet was over—but the Fauri's lingered while 
Mrs. F. looked carefully at friend husband's award 
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Michigan Law School, he became the county director 
of the Emergency Relief Commission in his home 
community where he demonstrated the understanding 
of human needs which has been fundamental to the 
rich contribution he has made in many capacities 
over the years. These human qualities and dem- 
onstrated experience earned for him promotion to 
director of the Michigan State Department of Social 
Welfare, where he served with distinction from 1943 
to 1947 when he was called to contribute his services 
at the national level. 

For the past ten years he has been an advisor to 
the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
Congress on social security legislation. His ability to 
command the respect of legislators of widely differ- 
ing opinions, to devise acceptable solutions to complex 
and controversial issues, and his tireless devotion to 
the objectives of sound social policy have been a major 
factor in bringing social security protection to millions 
of the aged, disabled, widows and dependent chil- 
dren. Among other positions of national importance 
he has held the chairmanship of the Federal Advisory 
Council on Employment Security in the Department 
of Labor, and the presidency of the Council on Social 
Work Education. 

In his present position as Dean of the University 
of Michigan School of Social Work, he has by con- 
viction and leadership strengthened the training of 
personnel for the public welfare field. Through his 
inspiration and skill he has built one of the outstand- 
ing Schools of Social Work in the nation and has 
given new and richer meaning to public welfare as a 
profession. 

Fedele Fauri has served APWA faithfully and ably 
in many ways including: the Board of Directors; 
membership and chairmanship on many vital com- 
mittees; the chairmanship of the National Council 
of State Public Assistance and Welfare Administra- 
tors; and appearances on many of the Association’s 
national and regional conference programs. 

His dedicated and creative career establishes him 
as one of the prominent public welfare leaders in our 
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nation. 

In recognition of his contribution to public welfare, 
this award is presented by direction of the Board of 
Directors of the American Public Welfare Association 
in memory of W. S. Terry, Jr. 


ACCEPTANCE BY F. F. FAURI 


In accepting the W. S. Terry, Jr. Memorial Merit 
Award, I feel very humble because of what this 
award represents. 


Sam Terry was a spokesman for needy people 
throughout the United States. He was not satisfied 
with improving only the public welfare programs 
in those states in which he was the administrator. 
His leadership in public welfare affected programs 
on a nation-wide basis. He was active at the national 
level, working with members of Congress in favor 
of legislation which he believed would benefit those 
being served by public welfare departments. 


His leadership in the American Public Welfare 
Association made it possible for members with vary- 
ing viewpoints to reconcile their differences and to 
present a united front for the advancement of public 
welfare. I recall one day when he was chairing a 
meeting of the State public welfare administrators, 
and a controversial subject which had divided the 
members present was to be discussed. He left the 
chair in order to argue for what he believed best for 
the people being served by public welfare programs. 
His view prevailed when I put the matter to vote 
from the chair he had vacated. Those of us who 
knew Sam Terry will always remember him as a 
champion of the underprivileged. 


I also feel humble because this award comes from 
the American Public Welfare Association, the organi- 
zation which since its beginning has been dedicated 
to bettering the conditions for members of the pop- 
ulation having a low socio-economic status. Through- 
out the years, there has been a constant and never 
wavering position taken by the APWA, i-e., that 
any needy individual regardless of race, creed or color 
has rights and privileges, as well as duties, under the 
American democratic system of government. The 
APWA has always based proposals for change on 
fundamental principles which insure the rights and 
dignity of every individual regardless of his position 
in our society. Of at least equal importance is the 
fact that every recommendation sponsored by the 
Association has been evaluated in terms of its impact 
on the whole economy and all the people of the 
nation. I am proud of my membership in APWA 
and I thank you for this great honor. 


HOWARD L. RUSSELL MEMORIAL 
MERIT AWARD 


The American Public Welfare Association, at its 
National Biennial Round Table Conference held in 
Chicago, Illinois, on December 6, 1957, confers this 
testimonial of its esteem and respect upon 


Amy Leigh 


in recognition and grateful appreciation of her con- 
tribution in the public welfare field not only in her 
own Province of British Columbia, but in all of 
Canada and in the United States. 

Whatever her position—as a school board secretary, 
as an official of the Vancouver City Social Service 
Bureau, or as Assistant Director of Welfare in British 
Columbia—she has used it as an instrument to relieve 
and restore the troubled and the needy. 

Her warm love for people and her gentle manner 
are fortified by an incisive intellect and a resolute 
spirit. Her career is a demonstration of the precepts 
that humanitarian objectives are worthy of the highest 
talent, that obstacles magnify achievement, and that 
true graciousness is a most noble virtue. She is rep- 
resentative of that legion of public welfare workers 
whose instinctive feeling for service to people adds a 
special quality to their work. 

She has held fast to the conviction that the cause 
of human welfare can best be served through the 
constructive application of skill and knowledge and 
understanding, which she has translated into vigorous 
and effective support for professional standards in 
the social services. She is noted for her ability to talk 





Only one of the emotions that crossed Amy Leigh's 
expressive face as Mr. Schottland read her award 
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casework to administrators and administration to 
caseworkers. The excellence of the provisions for 
staff training and for the interpretation of the public 
welfare program in British Columbia have long borne 
the mark of her leadership, of which the widely 
acclaimed motion picture, “A Friend at the Door,” 
is an apt illustration. 

In keeping with the broad perspective of her vision 
she has willingly accepted responsibilities for leader- 
ship in provincial as well as national spheres. She has 
lent her talents and abilities also to a wide variety of 
activities in the local community. The American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association acknowledges with pride the 
benefits of her services on its Board of Directors and 
on important committees, as well as her continuing 
support as a member from its earliest years. 

Her fruitful career has earned for her the esteem 
and affection of the dedicated staff of social workers 
in her own province, and of the wider circle of those 
who have been enriched through her inspiration and 
wisdom. 

This award is presented by direction of the Board 
of Directors of the American Public Welfare Associa- 


tion in memory of Howard L. Russell. 


ACCEPTANCE BY AMY LEIGH 


Madam President, Mr. Schottland, Distinguished 

Guests and Friends: 

In accepting this high honor, I have deep feelings 
of humility. If I deserve any of the things expressed 
in this beautifully-worded citation, then all of you do 
too. For social work, its basic concepts and its prac- 
tices, is never any one person’s ideas or endeavors. It 
is always a community of ideas and endeavors. We 
share with each other and learn from each other 
constantly, not for our own sakes but for the sake 
of serving our fellowman the better. At the end of 
a long career I can claim only one sure distinction, 
which is that I have learned from the splendid men 
and women who have been my colleagues. 

After listening to this beautifully-worded citation 
I decided that, in order to keep a proper balance, 
when I get home I should write on the back some of 


the things I know about myself that are not quite 
sO praiseworthy. 


No matter what one may or may not have accom 
plished, there is always the thought of what might 
have been done, and in this connection I often think 
of the verse by Hilaire Belloc, which goes:— 

“I am a tin whistle 
Through which God blows; 
I wish I were a trumpet, 


Though why God only knows.” 


Together with my feelings of humility, I have, too, 
a sense of gratitude on this occasion which I would 
like to express. It derives from two sources. First, 
that from the great number of outstanding American 
public welfare people you should select a Canadian 
for this honor, moves me profoundly. It is an out- 
ward sign of the inner grace of this Association, and 
a testimony of the spiritual bonds which unite our 
two great and free nations. 

The other source of gratification is in receiving the 
Howard L. Russell Memorial Merit Award. I, as so 
many of you, counted Mr. Russell as a colleague and 
friend. His sensitivity and the strength of his prin- 
ciples and convictions influenced all of us who knew 
him. We were inspired by his dedication to public 
welfare; he truly believed in the dignity and intrinsic 
worth of human beings. His contribution to the 
growth of this Association will always endure. 

For it is the belief in people that draws all of us 
into this Association. We belong to a company of 
people whose ideals and ideas reflect and fortify our 
own. In our association with each other we share 
and learn and increase in knowledge and stature, not 
haphazardly, but under the guidance of an outstand- 
ing director, a skilled staff and a wise Board. 

We feel at home and comfortable in the atmos- 
phere these leaders create for us whenever we gather. 
We find a delight in them and in each other. The 
good, and even hilarious times we have had together 
after working hours cannot be underestimated, for 
this builds a comradeship which lightens the heavy 


burdens we carry in our everyday job. 


May I thank you most sincerely for the warmth of 
your reception, and the great honor you have accorded 
me. I shall remember this evening as long as I live, 
and in remembering it I shall think of you and all 


you mean to me. 
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APWA Business Meeting 


Unusual for conference business sessions, the 
APWA business meeting was characterized by being 
a lively, fast-moving one, and having a record attend- 
ance. Held at the Thursday afternoon general session, 
it was presided over by Dr. Ellen Winston, APWA 
president. 

Members of the Association heard concise but in 
formative two-year reports from all Councils, com- 
mittees, the Treasurer, Carl K. Schmidt, Jr., and the 
Director, Laula Dunn. Taken together, these reports 
admirably reflected the progress of the Association 
since the Silver Anniversary Round Table Confer- 
ence in 1955. They also revealed the satisfaction of 
APWA members at the opportunities provided by 
Council and committee work for exchange of ideas 
and information and the stimulation of working 
together on problems of significance to the whole 
field of public welfare. 

Reports of the National Councils included: State 
Public Assistance and Welfare Administrators, Ray- 
mond W. Houston; Local Public Welfare Adminis- 
trators, Reginald S. Hass; State Field Representatives, 
Stephen J. Green; Public Welfare Board Members, 
Mrs. Harrison L. Garner; State Directors of Programs 
for Children and Youth, Frances Davis. 

Committee reports were: Aging, Raymond M. 
Hilliard; Medical Care, Clement J. Doyle; Services to 
Children, Robert Shulman; Membership, Bess 
Adams; Social Work Education and Personnel, John 
J. Keppler; Welfare Policy, Arthur B. Rivers. 


Edith Abbott Memorial 


All those attending the business meeting rose for 
a moment of silence in memory of Edith Abbott, 
former dean of the School of Social Work of the 
University of Chicago who died July 28, 1957. This 
followed reading of the resolution in her memory 


adopted by the board of directors of APWA at its 
meeting on December 3, 1957. The resolution reads: 


WHEREAS, Edith Abbott, throughout her illustrious 
career, dedicated her great talents and noble spirit to 
the service of humanity; and 


WHEREAS, through her distinguished contributions 
as scholar, educator and social statesman she will ever 
be remembered as a master builder of the social 
services, and especially of public welfare; and 
WHEREAS, she strove vigorously and resourcefully 
for the reform of social legislation and the establish- 
ment of needed services, as notably exemplified by her 
steadfast advocacy of the provisions embodied in 
the Social Security Act; and 

WHEREAS, under her direction and aided by her 
own scholastic contributions the University of Chi- 
cago School of Social Service Administration exerted 
a major influence in firmly establishing in the pro- 
fessional content of social work the knowledge and 
objectives of public welfare; and 


WHEREAS, succeeding generations of leaders in 
public welfare continue to draw renewed strength 
and inspiration from her teaching and example; and 


WHEREAS, from the beginning of the American 
Public Welfare Association she contributed generously 
of her wise counsel and strong support in its found- 
ing and growth as an instrument for the advancement 
of the field of public welfare; now be it therefore 


RESOLVED, that the American Public Welfare 
Association hereby acknowledge its deep appreciation 
of the rich heritage of Edith Abbott's dedicated and 
creative career in the cause of human welfare; and 
be it further 

RESOLVED, that special cognizance be taken of the 
principles and sense of high purpose which the field 
of public welfare has gained through the vision and 
leadership of Edith Abbott. 





President Winston is guide through a busy business meeting 
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SACRAMENTO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA invites applications 


for the position of 


DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL WELFARE. Salary $859; increases to $1,044. Final 
filing date, February 28, 1958. A letter of inquiry will be accepted as meeting 


the requirements of the filing deadline. An application can be filed later. 


QUALIFICATIONS: Possession of a Bachelor's degree supplemented by two 
years of graduate work in an accredited school of social work and four years of 
second level supervising casework, or administrative experience in a public or 
private welfare agency, of which at least two years must have been in a public 
welfare agency. Two additional years of qualifying experience may be substituted 


for each year of the graduate training required. 


THE SELECTION PROCEDURE: (1) In order to maintain maximum objec- 
tivity, a screening board of three or four well qualified members will evaluate 
applications and supplementary materials. The board will select, from the total 
number of applications received, a small group of the more highly qualified 


applicants for personal interview in Sacramento. 


(2) Successful applicants will be interviewed by a Qualifications Appraisal Board 
consisting of five persons well acquainted with the fields of public welfare and 
administration. On the basis of interviews and other information available the 
Board will select the three most highly qualified candidates for referral to the 


County Executive, who shall make the final selection. 
HOW TO APPLY: Applications should be obtained from, and returned to: 


Sacramento County Civil Service Commission 
County Court House, Room 220 

Seventh and | Streets, 

Sacramento, Calif. 
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Reflections, Recollections — 
APWA Biennial Round Table 


MRS. MARIE A. VAUGHAN 


Papers, reports and summartes of a conference may convey the “meat” of 
the content of conference sessions, but they can't give the flavor and atmos- 
phere—what it felt like to those who were there. The editors think that 
perhaps this personal account by one “attendee” will give those who 


couldn't be there a little of the color of the Round Table 





and a few 


chuckles, too. Mrs. Vaughan is director of the Bartow County Welfare 
Department in Georgia. This article is reprinted from the Newsletter of 
the Georgia Association County Welfare Administrators. 


E GOT the pulp wood off the farm gathered 

and sold just in time for us to get to the 

Chicago Round Table! When we decided to 
go we were worried most by the lack of funds and 
the lack of warm clothes to wear in the “Windy 
City” in December. 

The minute we got there and registered and 
scanned that 45-page program, we reassured our- 
selves that with all that talk there would eventually 
be a warm-up in Chicago! The weather was perfect 
for the entire week of the Conference! 

Everyone seemed exceedingly comfortable in that 
formidable gathering of friendly happy people and 
we enjoyed every minute of it. 

It was our first attendance at a Biennial Round 
Table and we were very greatly impressed. 

On Monday, December 2, the National Member- 
ship Committee was in session all day and far into 
the night. Ways and means were devised to enlist 
every person in the United States who is interested 
in public welfare. It was quickly agreed that public 
welfare as a profession has arrived at the point of 
maturity where it needs a strong spokesman and in 
order to be that leader and spokesman APWA has to 
have the support not of a few but of many members. 
A strong helpful organization is being built and those 
who will benefit most should be its main supporters. 
Our public welfare agencies should also contribute 
to its life for there may be many times when APWA 
may contribute to their survival. Only this year its 
leadership made a terrific contribution in that direc- 
tion by appearing before Congressional committees 
and pleading against closed-end appropriations for 
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administrative costs. 

We were impressed with the calibre of leadership 
from all over the country that composed that com- 
mittee. They dedicated themselves to renewed effort 
in gathering memberships in 1958, for they must be 
secured in order that the organization live and work 
for us all. 

On Tuesday the National Board held an important 
meeting. We are not sure of all that came out of that 
meeting but were assured that it was formidable, 
worthwhile, and meaningful. They too met all day 
and far into the night. The other national committees, 
such as Committee on Aging, Medical Care, Services 
to Children, Social Work Education and Personnel 
also met on Monday and their findings and present- 
ments really constitute the working determinations 
of the Conference. They worked hard and long and 
their final recommendations will eventually affect us 
all. 

At 9 a.m. on Wednesday the first meeting of the 
Conference opened with Dr. Ellen Winston, the Presi- 
dent, giving greetings. Mr. John A. Perkins, the Un- 
der Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C., gave the opening address. It was 
at this session that someone suggested that “Winston 
looked good—like a President should” and she did! 
Mr. Perkins’ address was based on “The Community, 
the State, and the Nation in Public Welfare.” 

After the session the assembly broke up into special 
groups. We attended the meeting of Local Public 
Welfare Administrators of which Reginald Hass was 
chairman. The contributions which the Georgia Wel- 
fare Directors Association has always made to this 
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council were recognized and appreciated. The work 
will continue under the leadership of Lillie H. Nairne, 
the Director of the Department of Public Welfare of 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

That afternoon the conference of Local Welfare 
Administrators was continued under the leadership 
of Jay Roney, Director of Bureau of Public Assistance, 
HEW, Washington, D. C. Harry Page was also a 
speaker along with Leo J. Fieder and Donald B. 
Glabe, both of Minnesota. From 4:30 to 5:00 p.m. 
Charles Schottland, Commissioner of Social Security, 
spoke to the group on new and proposed legislation 
affecting local administration. His address was in- 
teresting, but he admitted that the person is not yet 
living who can accurately forecast what our next 
Congress will accomplish in the way of new laws for 
social change. This no doubt will be totally influenced 
by day by day happenings in world events. There was 
no program for Wednesday night and everybody 
who had or could get tickets for “My Fair Lady” 
went. 

The Round Tables began promptly at 9:30 a.m. on 
Thursday. We chose the session on Public Welfare 
and Mental Health. Two of the most interesting 
speakers were Mrs. Eleanor Engelbrecht, medical 
social worker of the State Welfare Department at 
Topeka and Dr. Terrell Davis, Director of Mental 
Health at Trenton, N. J. This session alone was worth 
the price of admission to the whole Conference. 

At noon on Thursday, Dr. Jose A. Mora, Secretary 
General of the Organization of American States and 
its secretariat, the Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C., addressed the assembled luncheon guests. The 
meeting was held in the Polynesian Room of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. This exotic room presented 
a perfect setting for Dr. Mora to focus the attention 
of his listeners on international problems, especially 
Latin America’s struggle for economic and _ social 
development. 

Many American teachers and technicians, we learned 
from Dr. Mora, have made outstanding contributions 
in the development of the backward countries of the 
world under our Technical Assistance Program. This 
has been especially true of the Central and South 
American countries where there exists the fastest 
population increases in the world today. Dr. Mora 
insisted that they have to run in order even to stand 
still in meeting their problems. There are over 400 
people who work on his staff in Washington and if 
they are all as keenly aware of the problems of the 
countries they represent as Dr. Mora seemed to be, 
the entire group are exceedingly fast thinkers and 
workers. 


At 2:30 on Thursday the business meeting of 
APWA was held in the Ballroom of the Hotel. Dr. 
Winston presided and reports from all of the Coun- 
cils and Committees were received. Also the report 
of the Treasurer and the annual report of the Direc- 
tor, Miss Loula Dunn. 

This meeting was most comprehensive and if one 
carried a membership card one could not help but 
be very proud of belonging to this dynamic organiza- 
tion. Every leader making a report represented a 
sensitive social conscience with determination. Follow- 
ing this meeting a beautiful reception was held in the 
West Lounge. The APWA Board of Directors were 
hosts. The attendance was terrific. Even the large 
concourse of men who attended seemed to enjoy that 
5 p.m. Tea Party, which was most unusual! 

At 8 p.m. that night a general session was held in 
the Grand Ballroom, the subject, “New Dimensions 
in Social Security.” Arthur J. Altmeyer, former Com- 
missioner of Social Security, presided. Mr. Altmeyer 
is an inimitable character. His wit is wonderful and 
he called the part of each player as they appeared on 
the program in a most amusing manner. Dr. Eveline 
M. Burns, President, National Conference on Social 
Welfare, was the first speaker. From the minute Dr. 
Burns opened her mouth we were aware that a 
colossal human dynamo was speaking. We are sure 
the gal could easily have built Hoover Dam single- 
handed. Dr. George Davidson of Ottawa, Canada, 
President of the International Conference of Social 
Work, followed her. He too was a Social Work 
Giant. Fedele F. Fauri, Dean, School of Social Work, 
University of Michigan, was the last speaker. Mr. 
Fauri represents for social work the same statesman- 
like leadership that Bernard Baruch has contributed 
to government. Our best summary of this meeting- 
“It was terrific.” 

Friday night was the climax of a brilliant confer- 
ence for that was banquet night. We all dressed up 
as best we could and sparked wherever we could. The 
mood of the meeting was gay. That is, it was gay 
until Ernest K. Lindley, the noted international news 
correspondent, finished telling us in a most objective 
account of his past three months as an observer in 
the Mid-East countries. You could have heard a pin 
drop in that large hall throughout his address. No 
one who listened to Mr. Lindley could help but real- 
ize the precarious situation of our country today. He 
concluded that he did not think the place that 
America occupied in the world today was hopeless 
but a better appraisal of the situation and some very 
speedy action to improve matters would have to be 


(Continued on page 9%) 
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Sessions on Services 


One of the subjects most talked about at the conference was “services.” 
While reference to the 1956 amendments in this area and other phases of 
the subject came up over and over again in many conference sessions, the 
following are reports of the sessions specifically devoted to various phases 
of this timely subject. 


Planning for Services in Public Assistance 

Speakers: 

Eunice Minton, Chief, Welfare Services Standards 
Branch, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Se- 
curity Administration, DHEW, Washington, D. C. 


Ratpeu M. Arkins, Director, Division of Public Assist- 
ance, State Public Welfare Board, Bismarck, North 
Dakota 


Marcaret Barnarp, Director, Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, State Department of Social Welfare, Albany, 
New York 
Forty-nine of the 52 states and territories have sub- 

mitted plans for implementing the services amend- 

ments to the Department of HEW. Guiding prin- 
ciples in assessing them are: importance of flexibility, 
maintaining sound professional standards, presenting 
integrated concepts of service, maintaining service 
offered before the amendments were passed, clarifying 
and supporting administrative planning, being realis- 
tic in terms of today’s conditions, supporting continu- 
ity of program development. Among areas needing 
consideration are research, staff development, size of 
caseload and relaying information on needs, and 
means of meeting them, to boards and community. 
Realizing that there was no possibility of having 
trained social workers available to give service to any 
appreciable number of public assistance recipients, 
North Dakota based its plans on providing consulta- 
tion and supervision by trained workers to the un- 
trained workers who would be giving services. The 
decision was also made to promote social services first 
in the medical area because of the tangible features 
of this approach. It was pointed out that an important 
area in maintaining community confidence is in recog- 
nizing limitations and limiting services to those areas 
in which workers are competent, because failure will 
result in loss of confidence by recipient and com- 
munity. Consultation will have to relate directly to 
the situation at hand with the objective of a gradual 
inculcation of increased awareness and skill in work- 
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ing with all clients. Renovating of policies, procedures 
and attitudes will be required. It was suggested that 
the federal department could set an example to the 
states by effecting better coordination and communica- 
tion between the Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of 
Public Assistance. 

The program of services in public assistance has 
given real life to public welfare in New York 
state, it was pointed out, and 10 aspects of administer- 
ing it on the state level were listed. Some of the valu- 
able information developed in a statistical study of 
households where there were one or more recipients 
of public assistance were related. The study revealed 
that more than half of the cases represent chronically 
dependent persons or households. It was suggested 
that other states would find such studies would help 
them determine where to put the emphasis in their 
services programs. New York in the past year geared 
all of its in-service training activities to the services 
program and intends to continue to do so. It is also 
conducting, under a special grant, a pilot project in 
casework services to multi-problem families. The im- 
portance of letting the people of the state know what 
the department is trying to do, why it must be done 
and how it is being done was stressed. The advantages 
of spelling out services in state law were mentioned, 
including the fact that it is a good opportunity to 
dramatize services for the public. 


Services and the Individual 
Speakers: 
R. Eucene Brown, Director, Division of Public Assist- 
ance, State Department of Public Welfare, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 


S. Marcaret Davis, Field Representative, Field Serv- 
ices Division, State Department of Public Welfare, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Evotss Wyner, Casework Supervisor, Vermilion 
County Department of Welfare, Danville, Illinois 
Mrs. Frances Bisnor, Senior Supervisor, Special Serv- 
ices Section, Fulton County Department of Public 
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Welfare, Atlanta, Georgia 


Descriptions of several different services programs, 
including the means of their development and philos- 
ophies on which they are based, were presented. In 
North Carolina, as early as 1917, legislation laid the 
basis for a broad program of public welfare services. 
Many types of service were given long before the 
modern public assistance programs were established. 
Among some of the more recent services to be estab- 
lished there are homemaker service, protective serv- 
ices for delinquent or neglected children and develop- 
ment of privately operated boarding homes for aged. 
Extensive use of other resources for supplying needed 
services to public assistance recipients was also de- 
scribed. 

In Minnesota most public social services are inte- 
grated into one agency at the local level giving finan- 
cial and casework services. County welfare boards 
have been expected since their creation in 1937 to 
administer both relief and services, and the approach 
has been on a family unit basis with, in many coun- 
ties, the same worker being responsible for the total 
family situation. The integrated approach gives a 
broader experience to all workers, it is felt; they see 
the results of lack of service and strive to see that this 
does not happen with people they are currently serv- 
ing. The concept of service including financial aid 
was given a real boost by the Aid to Disabled program 
which began as a rather restricted program with em- 
phasis on rehabilitation wherever possible. It is antici- 
pated that the future will bring more and more ac- 
ceptance of the concept of the local county welfare 
board as a Community Social Service Center which 
will be a family-centered agency where all persons 
in the community can and will come for service; not 
public assistance plus services, but services or help— 
with public assistance as one of the resources for that 
help. 

It was pointed out that in the county department 
service is giving, or making available, a variety of 
services from the tangibles of money or medical care 
to recognizing when the client needs special services 
and knowing the resources for those services. There 
is a responsibility to understand the “limits” of the 
department and when to help the client find the help 
of the specialized practitioner or agency. 

In Illinois the Public Aid Commission has had a 
Family Welfare Consultative Service since 1946 to 
help county departments work more effectively in the 
area of casework services. A trained consultant makes 
periodic visits to each county to help plan casework 
services for cases selected by visitors and supervisor 
and review progress made on cases previously selected. 


In selecting cases for intensive service it has been 
found best to have both some of those where the 
outlook is best for movement toward self-maintenance 
and self-care, and some where the chances for gains 
may be small but where, with multiple problems, the 
outlook is bleak unless some gains can be made. 


SpeciaL Secrion PLAN 

The Special Services Section in the Fulton County 
Department of Public Welfare in Atlanta, Georgia, 
begun in 1954 with one supervisor and six case- 
workers, now has a senior supervisor, two junior 
supervisors, 14 caseworkers, four homemakers and 
clerical staff. At least one year of graduate social work 
training is required for supervisors. Caseworkers must 
have a college degree (some also have graduate train- 
ing), have had at least one year in the agency and 
show interest in advancement. Candidates for both 
groups must have demonstrated certain abilities. Cases 
in need of service are referred from all other sections 
within the Division of Public Assistance and caseloads 
are filled on a selective basis. The maximum load per 
worker is 75 cases, with some carrying only 60. Cases 
are not accepted in the section when caseloads are at 
the maximum per worker. Services are family oriented 
and are extended to active public assistance cases with 
the focus of service on vocational rehabilitation. The 
section has accepted long-time cases which have been 
considered difficult from the standpoint of motivation. 
One section meeting and one unit meeting monthly 
are planned for teaching and development of staff 
and consultant service is availabie. While not yet 
ready to report results, there is already evidence of 
improved financial status and resolved social prob- 
lems in these cases. 


Public Welfare Services 

Speaker: 

Mrs. Patricia Rapinovirz, Associate Professor, School 
of Social Work, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 

Discussants: 

S. S. Grats, Vice-Chairman, City of St. Paul and 
County of Ramsey Welfare Board, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota 


Marian Connotty, Member, Dunn County Welfare 
Board, Kildeer, North Dakota 


Marietta STEVENSON, Pu.D., Member, Illinois Public 
Aid Commission; Director, School of Social Work, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


The responsibilities of public welfare board mem- 


bers in public welfare services were discussed particu- 
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larly in relation to three of the board member’s func- 
tions; representing the community and its needs to 
the agency; interpreting the agency and its clients 
to the community; establishing and implementing 
policy. Beyond the special interests which they may 
represent, board members need to be broadly com- 
munity-minded. In reporting to the community, one 
of the most important ideas to stress is the essential 
one that it is bad for people to be so poor, sick and 
upset that they cannot live productively in decency 
and health. Appeals for help have frequently been 
based on some of the more attractive clients, but now 
it is necessary to learn how to tell about some of the 
less socially acceptable clients in a way that will stimu- 
late community responsibility to help them and pro- 
vide solutions to difficult problems. 

In the area of developing policy, it is essential to 
think preventively—to be interested not only in caring 
for the helpless, but more importantly, in trying to 
keep them from becoming helpless and dependent. 
In regard to agency policies to insure service, it does 
not seem possible to graft on a new branch labeled 
“service,” but rather to have a new purpose pervading 
everything that is done, examining all processes to see 
whether or not they are consistent with new goals. 
Board members must understand enough about the 
casework process through case presentations and other 
devices so that they can observe whether some of the 
difficult clients are indeed helped to cope with their 
complex situations. 

Board relatonships with staff become particularly 
important in the area of setting policy. There should 
be a true partnership with mutual respect and con- 
fidence and with separate roles for each. Board mem- 
bers were urged to hold staff members responsible 
for areas in which they are expert and to hang on 
to their own responsible functioning in the areas 
which are theirs. In regard to changing laws where 
needed and seeing that programs are implemented 
through appropriations, it is necessary to keep con- 
tinually in touch with legislators and congressmen, 
pointing out the unnecessary hardships on recipients, 
taxpayers and the community in general when pro- 
grams are not designed to conserve human resources. 

Board members need to be well-informed regard- 
ing laws, economic factors influencing the program, 
policies and procedures, and know the staff. They 
should have an understanding of the programs being 
administered and know what change of policy means 
to clients. If board members are to be really helpful, 
they must take responsibility and give time and effort. 





See section on Medical Care for “Goals and Limi- 


tations in Rehabilitation.” 


Services and Prevention in General 
Assistance 
Speakers: 
JEANNE Jewett, Administrator, State Public Welfare 
Commission, Portland, Oregon 


Erne: G. Harrison, Associate Professor, School of 
Social Work, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Discussants: 

RareicH C. Hopson, Director, City Department of 
Public Welfare, Richmond, Virginia 


Rosert P. Stirn, Director, City-County Welfare De- 
partment, Tom Green County, San Angelo, Texas 
Perhaps general assistance is the place where reduc- 

tion of dependence through rehabilitative and other 

social services can be most effective, since a great 
majority of GA applicants and recipients have not 
reached a condition of advanced age or extreme dis 
ability. Although there are some obstacles in the way 
of development of rehabilitative services in GA, some 
steps within the scope of individual state and local 
action suggested were: take a fresh look at the poten- 
tialities in the GA caseload; establish and frequently 


review interagency working agreements with other 





BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
of 


SOCIAL WORK AND SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Professional Education 


for Men and Women 


Master of Social Service, 


a two-year program of study. The basic first 
year is followed by concentration in Social Case- 
work, Medical Social Work, Psychiatric Social 
Work, or Social Research. 


Doctor of Philosophy, 


a program planned for students interested in re- 
search, teaching and administration. 


Fellowships, Scholarships, Traineeships 
and Stipends are available for both the 
M.S.S. and the Ph.D programs. 


For further information, write to the Director, 
Department of Social Work and Social Research, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. 
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state departments to assure maximum use of available 
state resources; develop written working agreements 
with voluntary agencies; make use of medical ad- 
visory committees or consultants for more adequate 
diagnosis of potentialities; develop research and 
demonstration projects, particularly on an interagency 
basis. Perhaps most essential of all is formation, on 
the part of both board and staff, of positive attitudes 
which recognize the GA program as the vital and 
crucial point at which public welfare rehabilitative 
services must begin. 

Recent research suggests that the clientele of social 
agencies is of two broad classes: those which need 
help briefly for a somewhat specific and delimited rea- 
son; those which need help continuously or frequently 
over a period of many years and which may have a 
number of handicaps or problems simultaneously. 
Among questions this raises are whether social agency 
structure and methods are satisfactory or adequate for 
the first type of case but quite ineffective for the 
second type, and what distinguishes the chronic case 
from the non-chronic. 


From a study made in Ramsey County, Minnesota, 
a scale was developed which correctly identified 91 
percent of chronic cases, 76 percent of non-chronic 
cases, 85 percent of all cases included in the study. 
An experiment which would use GA as a laboratory 
was suggested. With a tool such as this scale, it 
might be possible to score and classify intake in GA 
as potentially chronic and non-chronic. The poten- 
tially chronic would be handled in the usual way, as 
would every alternate potentially chronic case, the 
latter constituting a control group. Every other case 
scored as potentially chronic would be classified as 
experimental and assigned immediately to an experi- 
mental unit within the agency, consisting of the most 
competent supervisor and workers, with caseloads 
low enough to permit thorough diagnosis and _ pro- 
vide the treatment indicated. The experiment would 
be designed to run for a number of years so that there 
would be a sufficient lapse of time on which to base 
the judgments of the several comparisons to be made 
between the three groups. 


Research doesn’t always have to be a formidable 
undertaking requiring great sums of money, highly 
specialized personnel, etc. It grows out of an attitude, 
a frame of mind, and many small scale unprepos- 
sessing projects. Not all agencies are in a position 
to undertake ambitious research, but all agencies have 
a responsibility to be aware of what is being done, 
to consider the findings, to test applicable findings on 
a small scale, and thus be a part of the extension of 
understanding and knowledge. It was urged that 


public welfare try to learn much more about who it 
is going to “rehabilitate” before it makes sweeping 
commitments. Sound research, costly as it is, can 
save society much time and expense in the long run. 


Services and John Q. Citizen 
Speakers: 
Gorpon E. Brown, Executive Director, State Charities 
Aid Association, New York, New York 
WitLtoucHsy A. Co.isy, Board Member, State Board 
of Public Welfare, Concord, New Hampshire 


Bitt Cuitp, Commissioner, State Department of Pub- 
| 
lic Assistance, Boise, Idaho 
Gerarp M. Suea, Director, District of Columbia De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


John Q. Citizen is, naturally, skeptical about the 
need for greater public welfare expenditures in “good 
times.” Certainly it is public welfare’s responsibility 
to justify tax fund expenditures in terms of the wel- 
fare of the public, and to satisfy that skepticism at 
least to the point of gaining public support for public 
welfare services that are to the public’s advantage. 

Today public welfare has greater “sale-ability” than 
ever before. It has what Madison Avenue would call 
a NEW and IMPROVED product. The 1956 Social 
Security amendments are significant in their explicit 
advance in the philosophy of public welfare toward 
the furnishing of services that will restore, not just 
relieve, and will prevent. They have tremendously 
strengthened the hand of public welfare in serving 
the public, in reaching the hard-core, multi-problem 
families—and that means they have created a NEW 
STORY of public welfare. It is a story whose unfold- 
ing will impress John Q. Citizen with the monu 
mental fact that public welfare is serving Aim by 
serving his community through NEW and IM- 
PROVED methods of prevention and rehabilitation. 
This is of real interest to the taxpayer for it means 
economy in the long run. Public welfare must put 
this across to him. This NEW STORY of public 
welfare must be told to John Q. Citizen in perform- 
ance as well as publicity. 

The administrator needs to recognize public atti- 
tudes toward the public welfare agency as an impor- 
tant administrative tool, for they constitute a criterion 
of the need for, and the effectiveness of, public wel- 
fare services. Of even greater importance, they are a 
measurement of a community’s capacity to use the 


agency’s services. The administrator’s responsibilities 
in promoting public desire for services in public wel- 
fare and enlisting public support for them include: 
establishing good “public relations’—good acceptance 
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of the agency’s role in the community; informing the 
community of the kind of services the agency is pre- 
pared to render; participating in community organi- 
zation (which is establishing a pattern of communica- 
tion among the appropriate individuals and agencies 
of the community and associating with them in a 
working relationship toward the purposeful end of 
seeing that the facilities of the community, including 
the services of the public welfare agency, reach the 
people who need them); developing skills among 
appropriate staff members in working with boards, 
committees and community groups. 

At all staff levels, training is essential. A staff in- 
secure because of philosophic confusion, lack of 
knowledge and personal conviction is too threatened 
to share with the citizens any convincing story of 
public welfare they are telling to the public. The 
staff has an opportunity to bridge the gap between 
professional knowledge of social problems and citi- 
zens’ concerns through their normal social relation- 
ships outside official duties. They can help organiza- 
tions and clubs in planning and developing action 
groups for the particular problems about which con- 
cern is expressed; provide guidance in encouraging 
voluntary participation. 


Welfare Services for OASI Beneficiaries 

Speakers: 

Neora Larson, Chief, Welfare Branch, Bureau of Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance, Social Security Ad- 


ministration, DHEW, Baltimore, Maryland 


Discussants: 


Watiace H. Kuratr, Superintendent, Mecklenburg 
County Department of Public Welfare, Charlotte, 
North Carolina 


WiiuaM L. Painter, Director, Division of General 
Welfare, State Department of Welfare and Institu- 
tions, Richmond, Virginia 


Stanton M. Strawson, Commissioner, Westchester 
County Department of Public Welfare, White 
Plains, New York 
There is every reason to believe that current re- 

quests for service from public or voluntary agencies 

by OASI beneficiaries do not adequately represent 
the number of people who might benefit from such 
services. For the most part, aged and adult disabled 
beneficiaries in nursing homes, mental hospitals or 
other institutions have arrived there without the kind 
of consideration which a public or private social 
agency might give to the appropriateness. of this kind 
of care for them. Some 15 years from now, there will 
be seven to eight million more persons in the 65 years 
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and over group. If the same proportion of the aged 

population were to receive institutional care then as 

at present, it would be necessary to provide some 

200,000 to 240,000 additional beds. It is urgent to re- 

examine present arrangements for service and care, 

to determine not only how well they meet the needs 
of people today, but also how well the present patterns 
of service are suited to the future when there will be 
so many more people likely to be in need of them. 

Availability of health and social services which will 

preserve or restore the individual's capacity for self- 

help and self-care are of tremendous importance to 

OASI beneficiaries. 

Survivors’ benefits are ordinarily large enough to 
enable a mother to manage without public assistance, 
but not enough to rear and educate her children as 
she and the father had planned. Many of them, there- 
fore, go to work, and day care centers of good quality 
are needed. Community services are likely to be even 
more important for children whose homes have been 
broken by the death of a parent than for children 
with both parents living. How to strengthen the 
ability of families to plan responsibly for themselves 
is a matter of deep concern to the OASI program. 

There is great attention today to the need of the 
assistance recipient for services to restore or preserve 
capacity for self-help and self-care, or to strengthen 
the family to meet its problems. Where and how will 
services become available for OASI beneficiaries who 
are not receiving assistance? 

Public Welfare — A Community Service 

Speakers: 

Mrs. Frepa F. Burnsive, Director, Division of Field 
Services, State Department of Social Welfare, To- 
peka, Kansas 

Mrs. Jounnie U. Wiixiams, Supervisor, Special Serv- 
ices Division, Lake County Department of Public 
Welfare, Gary, Indiana 


Vincent J. Lamenpota, Director, Calcasieu Parish De- 
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partment of Public Welfare, Lake Charles, Louis- 


lana 

Community-wide service programs in three different 
situations were described: county agencies on a state- 
wide basis; a local public welfare agency’s own serv- 
ice program; a local agency’s services in a disaster. 

In a 1956 report to the Kansas legislature, the Kan- 
sas committee on Public Health and Welfare included 
these observations: “. . . the county welfare depart- 
ments have changed rapidly in the past several years 
from money spending agencies to service agencies as 
well . the county welfare departments . . . are 
rapidly developing into practical service units with 
emphasis on prevention and rehabilitation.” Some 
services in addition to the regular categorical assist- 
ance programs include: the county social worker must 
locate and maintain contact with all the blind and 
visually handicapped persons in the county, and all 
registered blind persons are visited at least once a year 
to evaluate their situation with particular respect to 
service needs; the full gamut of services to children is 
provided; information secured for evaluating the 
situation of the individual and his family prior to 
admission to institutions for the mentally ill, mentally 
retarded or delinquent. In addition, advisory com- 
mittees of citizens are used to help with the function 
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of attaining public understanding of the public wel- 
fare program. 

The opinion was expressed that the breath of life 
of public welfare is the recognition of areas of unmet 
community need and the provision of services to meet 
these needs, within a legal framework, unless or until 
other agencies are developed or presently existing 
agencies expand their services in order to cope with 
dynamic community problems. The conviction that 
the public welfare agency should play a dynamic role 
in the community led to the establishment of the 
Special Services Division in the Lake County (Ind.) 
Department of Public Welfare in 1955. It has four 
units, Services to Crippled Children, Research, Staff 
Development and Family Service. The latter unit 
provides services to children in their own homes and 
protective service; services to unmarried mothers; 
services to the aged; services to the courts regarding 
custody matters and support arrangements; services 
to the mentally ill; services to mentally retarded 
children and their families. Concerning the appropri- 
ateness of a public welfare agency rendering such serv- 
ices, particularly to many people who are able to 
afford to pay for them, it is felt that the taxpayer, 
who pays for administration of services as well as 
assistance, has a right to service from the community’s 
public welfare agency. 


DisAstER WELFARE SERVICE 


In the disaster situation caused by Hurricane 


Audrey, the Calcasieu Parish Department of Public 


Welfare rendered a number of emergency services, 
working closely with Civil Defense and American 
Red Cross. It manned emergency telephones at Civil 
Defense headquarters, assisted in the feeding of 25,- 
000 to 30,000 persons who took shelter in the Calcasieu 
area, took charge of tons of clothing coming in from 
all over the nation. Twenty-four hours after the 
hurricane struck, eight of its staff were assigned to 
American Red Cross to interview disaster victims. 
Public welfare staff continued to work in this capacity 
for two months. At the beginning, four members of 
the clerical staff were assigned to the two local 
hospitals to assist in registrations. The welfare office 
remained open for emergency cases only and served as 
a center to receive emergency supplies requested by 
radio stations. About 30 public welfare staff members 
worked with Red Cross and Civil Defense for 72 hours 
after the storm struck. Public welfare budgets were 
supplied to disaster workers for use in working out 
emergency payments. The public welfare director 
served on the advisory committee for awards made 
by Red Cross, and conferred on rehabilitation plans. 
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Sessions on Administration 


Some provocative and stimulating ideas were presented in various confer- 
ence sessions relating to administration—a subject on which there appears 
to be wide and lively concern throughout the field. The following summaries 
reveal some of the current thinking in this area. 


The Components of Administrative Costs 
Speakers: 


Davin E. Haitman, Chief, Administrative Standards 
Branch, Division of State Administrative and Fiscal 
Standards, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Se- 
curity Administration, DHEW, Washington, D. C. 


RatpH Ormssy, Executive Director, Family Service 
of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


C. A. Hersace, Deputy Director, State Department 
of Social Welfare, Sacramento, California. 


Administrative uses of data on the components of 
administrative costs include budget, internal manage- 
ment and improvement, accountability and interpre- 
tation. In using them it was suggested that they be 
fitted to the audience, too great detail or complexity 
avoided, the focus be kept on program purposes— 
the “mission of welfare” must always come through 
sharply and clearly. The greatest potential value is in 
internal management. Definitive experimentation on 
a pilot basis is needed to determine the future use in 
public welfare. The whole field should contribute to 
such pilot studies in states or localities willing to be 
guinea pigs. 

Identifying administrative costs begins with separa- 
tion of total costs into two categories: production cost 
centers, which include all costs of “end-product” activ- 
ities; service cost centers which include all of the 
costs of activities performed to enable the production 
of end-product activities. Next step is developing sub- 
groupings of each. Detailed analysis may reveal that 
some administrative activities of an agency are un- 
necessary, outmoded or no longer have any value to 
the production of end-product services, and should be 
eliminated. Components include: corporate compo- 
nent, program determination, housing and equipment, 
fiscal, production, personnel, staff development, evalu- 
ation and public relations. All are necéssary to maxi- 
mum functioning of an agency. In public welfare, 
development of social services has the potential of 
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becoming an end-product service as significant as 
financial assistance itself. 

Study for two years in California has produced find- 
ings which, to date, have been principally related to 
quantitative measurements. Quantitative measure- 
ment has led to many improvements in operating 
efficiency. However, the substantial items of adminis- 
trative costs cannot be fully evaluated until qualitative 
measurements in terms of end results are completed. 
Performance budgeting has a number of advantages 
for public welfare agencies: More easily understood 
by public as well as legislators because it shows 
clearly what each program and activity costs; makes 
possible better control since it compares planned work- 
load with actual achievement; encourages administra- 
tive examination of high-cost operations; produces 
cost-consciousness in program people; places greater 
responsibility on operating staff themselves to exercise 
cost and program control; forces better plannning and 
evaluation. Performance budgets can be established 
gradually. At the beginning only a portion of activ- 
ities could be covered, or time factors might be arbi- 
trarily established subject to review and adjustment. 


New Techniques in Procedural 
Management 


Speakers: Saya S. Scuwartz, Chief, Division of State 
Administrative and Fiscal Standards, Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, 
DHEW, Washington, D. C. 


Georce C. Startunp, Director, State Department 
of Public Assistance, Olympia, Washington. 


Davin A. Cunnison, Regional Director, National 
Records Management Council, Inc., Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 


Administrative surveys are one of the effective 
techniques in improving operations. A survey of 
administrative management and’ procedures seeks to 
determine how to do a better job and do it more 
easily, more effectively and more efficiently; how to 
save time, effort and cost, and at the same time pre- 
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vent errors and delays. 

There are various ways that such surveys can be 
made: self-appraisal by the agency itself; by quasi- 
public organizations such as Public Administration 
Service; private management consulting firms; and 
to a limited extent by the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
It was pointed out that limited staff restricts the 
amount of such service that can be given by both 
PAS and BPA. Some of the variable factors that can 
affect the scope and focus of an administrative survey 
were pointed out. 

The discussion of Techniques and Uses of the Ad- 
ministrative Survey in the Improvement of Agency 
Operations was of value to both large and smail 
welfare departments. The essence of the method de- 
scribed is to question continuously every phase of an 
agency’s operations and procedures with a view to- 
wards improving such through the elimination of 
non-essential procedures and the introduction of im- 
proved systems. 

The use of data processing electronic equipment 
in the state of Washington was described, and the 
advantages of the use of this equipment in the 
computing of public assistance budgets and issuing 
public assistance grants without delay from a cen- 
tral point for the entire state. The essence of the 
method is that the county welfare department tele- 
types the necessary social and economic data which 
is then converted to punch cards and electronic 
tape. This data is then fed into electronic data 
processing equipment at Olympia, the headquarters 
location, and the grants are computed, the checks is- 
sued, and the necessary records posted by very high 
speed equipment. It is possible by the use of this 
equipment to issue a check on the same day that the 
information is teletyped from any place in the state. 
The great amount of caseworker time which is freed 
by use of these machines and the very helpful infor- 
mation which they readily supply for analysis, plan- 





“New Techniques in Procedural Management’ 
session hears David A. Cunnison 
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ning, etc., were mentioned. It was suggested, how- 
ever, that any department moving into heavy mech- 
anization first study completely the feasibility of ma- 
chine applications in terms of comparative costs. 

A great many practical suggestions that would be 
applicable to most welfare departments, both large 
and small, were made in discussing controlled record 
keeping and controls on record making. Among rec- 
ommendations were open shelf filing instead of 
drawer files, the use of window envelopes and form 
letters in reducing typing, and the elimination of ob- 
solete records and the central storage of semi-active 
records as a space saver. 


The Trouble With Residence 


Speakers: Laurin Hype, General Director, National 
Travelers Aid Association, New York, New York 
Rosert P. Wray, Deputy Secretary, State Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Fevix Inrausto, Counsel, State Department of 
Social Welfare, Albany, New York 
The laws from which our laws on residence require- 

ments come were first passed in England in an 
attempt, in a limited way, to reestablish the feudal 
system. They were laws that were already obsolete 
when the Pilgrims landed. Americans today are a 
people on the move—more so even than when our 
population was surging westward in the middle of 
the last century. Over five million people each year 
move to another state. Some of the reasons why they 
do: to get a permanent job; to get seasonal employ- 
ment; because of marriage; because industry is de- 
centralizing; because of military requirements; in the 
case of veterans, to be near a veterans’ facility; to 
escape an unpleasant or untenable situation in the 
place that has been their home; for a few unfortu- 
nates, to try to escape their own inner problems. In 
almost every instance, the individual is trying to 
better himself, and the heartening thing is that most 
of them succeed. 

The people who move have the same characteristics 
in general as those who stay behind—and they have 
the same problems. These may be exaggerated, how- 
ever, because they are away from old roots and re- 
sources and counselors, so they are more vulnerable. 

A study made in New York state revealed that 
only 1.8 percent of assistance recipients had been there 
less than one year, and 60 percent of this group 
received hospitalization or medical care only. While 
a large number of migratory farm laborers are em- 
ployed in the state, less than one percent of the total 
received assistance and 91 percent of the cases were 
for medical care or hospitalization only. In many 
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instances, more is spent in returning people to their 
place of residence than it would take to help them 
over the hump to becoming self-sufficient, community 
supporting people where they were found. 

Residence laws are out of date, inhuman and over 
costly. 

Residence laws are an expression of provincialism. 
But people refuse to respect boundary lines and be 
provincial in the face of a high developed transpor 
tation system and the lure of a better job or family 
care and affection elsewhere. The trouble with resi 
dence laws is that people don’t “stay put” in this 
country and they can’t be forced back into their native 
molds once they have left. 

The proposed Interstate Compact on Welfare Serv- 
ices would make welfare services available to non- 
residents in any state on the same basis as to resi- 
dents. One advantage of the compact is that it would 
permit services to non-residents without the necessity 
of repealing existing residence laws. There seemed to 
be consensus that this was the most practical immedi- 
ate solution, in that its feature of reciprocity would 
have some appeal to legislators. The need for more 
facts was strongly emphasized and it was suggested 
that states could produce considerable data to support 
their positions. There was also a great deal of empha- 
sis on the need for working with legislators between 
sessions. In answer to a question on how to get a 
“good press” on this subject, it was pointed out that 
the press doesn’t know what the problems are and 
that this is largely the fault of welfare administrators 
themselves who do not keep the press informed in 
this area. 
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Public Welfare in the Big City 
Panel: Wituram A. Barr, Superintendent, Los An- 
geles County Department of Charities, Los Angeles, 
California. 


RaymMonp M. Hiuiarp, Director, Cook County 
Department of Welfare, Chicago, Illinois. 


Lite H. Nairne, Director, Orleans Parish Depart 
ment of Public Welfare, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Wituam P. Sater, Executive Director, Philadel- 


phia County Board of Assistance, Philadelphia, 


Pennsylvania. 


Joun J. Scuarrer, Director, Cuyahoga County Wel- 
fare Department, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The roundtable session, “Public Welfare in the Big 
City,” was a different type of program, with a panel 
made up of directors from four of the largest city 
welfare agencies to whom questions on major welfare 
problems were directed by the Chairman and Modera- 
tor, the Commissioner of Welfare in New York City. 
In preparation for this session 20 city welfare agen 
cies were requested to submit questions regard 
ing problems in their every day operations. Over 
100 questions were submitted, of which 32 were 
selected for presentation at this session. The greatest 
number of these questions were on public relations 
with the second highest group on community services. 
Services to individuals and methods of most effec 
tively providing these was rated third in importance 
The next problem in importance pertained to per- 
sonnel and its attendant problems with the matter of 
work organization comprising the highest number of 





Ouestion—answerers for “Public Welfare in the Big City” 
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questions. The last group was made up of those 
questions on local-state relationships. 

The panel agreed that caseworkers should be gen- 
eralists rather than specialists, but because of the high 
staff turnover, most agencies find it necessary and 
expedient to use specialists as resources for case- 
workers. One of the group of specialists used is the 
special investigational units which have been found 
to be both necessary and profitable. These serve not 
only as a resource to caseworkers but as a good public 
relations tool. 

All agencies are seeking means of reducing paper 
work. One of the methods utilized is to have system 
experts review duty assignments and flow of work 
and recommend an elimination of any unnecessary 
tasks in order to permit the workers to make investi- 
gations and provide more services to clients. 

There was also general agreement that relatives 
must be legally required to provide for members of 
their families who are in need. Mandatory require- 
ments for this should not be provided for in the 
statutes, but some latitude must be left to the case- 
worker for deciding when this is necessary. There 
was also a recommendation that the federal govern- 
ment place in effect some national standards with 


regard to definition of need and ownership of prop- 
erty in order to bring about a greater uniformity. 

The interpretation to the community of the ADC 
program should be through Advisory Boards, Coun- 
cils of Social Agencies, boards of related organiza- 
tions, “power” organizations in the community and 
labor unions. The administrator and members of the 
staff must have real convictions and understanding of 
the program, and then it is their responsibility to 
explain to the community why there is need for this 
program, who are the recipients of this assistance, 
and why the clients live as they do. 

As a community service, welfare organizations must 
aid in the adjustment of minority groups. This ad- 
justment is primarily a matter of communication and 
understanding. The majority of these groups come 
from different cultures, are illiterate and often create 
serious community problems. In order to fit these 
persons into the community way of life and prepare 
them to assume self-support in the highly mechanized 
industry of the present day they must be trained and 
educated for their new roles. 





See section on Research for “Inter-relationship of 
Research and Administration.” 








MINNESOTA PRESENTS OPPORTUNITY FoR YOU! 
POSITIONS ARE OPEN IN 
STATE DEPT. OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
LOCAL COUNTY WELFARE BOARD OFFICES 


Minnesota has a dynamic welfare program constantly seeking to provide better services to meet the needs of children, 
the handicapped, the physically and mentally ill, and the aged. 


YOU can have a place in this program 
will find satisfaction in this progressive state 


IF you have experience and/or professional training 
you want to view new horizons in public welfare 


HERE ARE A FEW OPPORTUNITIES 


STATE COUNTY 
Welfare Consultant (2)... $487-$592 Case Supervisor (5) $450-$610 
Hospital Social Ser. Supv. $468-$569 Case Worker III (several) $390-$535 
Social Worker II (2) $416-$506 Case Worker I (BA only) $360-$490 


Appointments may be made above the minimum salary 


WRITE: 


Personnel Director Merit System Supervisor 


117 University Avenue 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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Sessions On Staff Training 


And Personnel 


Certainly among the most discussed subjects at the conference, both in and 
out of sessions, were those in this area. Because the effectiveness of staff per- 
formance is a key factor in almost every phase of public welfare operation, 
ideas and developments relating to this subject were eagerly sought and 
exchanged. Although these areas were touched on in many other sessions, 
the following reports cover those meetings specifically directed to the prob- 
lems of staff development and personnel. 


The Quest for Competent Personnel—The 
Getting and the Keeping 
Speakers: J. J. Donovan, Associate Director, Public 
Personnel Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
Mrs. Mary Atice Roserts, Bureau of Field Services, 


State Department of Welfare and_ Institutions, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 
Discussants: Kirry Crype Austin, Administrative 


Assistant, State Department of Pensions and Secur- 
ity, Montgomery, Alabama. 


Morris Hursu, Commissioner, State Department of 
Public Welfare, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


KatHerine F, Taytor, Regional Merit System Rep- 

resentative, DHEW, Region VII, Dallas, Texas. 

Recruiting and maintaining competent personnel to 
staff public welfare agencies was discussed by per- 
sonnel officers and public welfare administrators at 
this challenging round table session. 

The need for status and prestige as well as for ade- 
quate salaries was brought out forcefully. Attracting 
young people to the field of public welfare will come 
about when public service as a career is viewed less 
dimly in our culture in the United States. It is the 
public welfare agency’s responsibility to present its 
jobs in a clear and challenging way to high school and 
college students and to their parents. Overcoming 
problems of turnover needs concerted effort by ad- 
ministration to discover the complexities of motiva- 
tions, what constitutes job satisfactions and a positive, 
imaginative approach to developing staff for progres- 
sively responsible jobs, thus assuring staff promotions 
wherever possible and future leaders and executives 
for the field. 


Critical staff shortages are not unique to the public 
welfare field but are common in government services 
everywhere. Actually we “haven't seen anything yet” 
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in terms of shortages such as the next two decades 
will bring. The estimated increase in population and 
concentration in urban centers will mean that the 
demand for manpower in all industries, as well as in 
the service professions, will far exceed the supply. 
How to “hold that line” to reduce present turnover 
rates as well as recruit for present and future needs 
is truly a priority concern of management every- 
where. 

Public welfare agencies are beginning to face the 
hard facts of what turnover costs them. Studies of the 
reasons for employees leaving jobs are being carried 
on by a number of state agencies in an honest effort 
to examine causes behind staff turnover. Cost of re- 
placing one social worker was estimated from $200 
to $550, and replacement of staff in administrative 
capacities at from $500 and up. 

Lines or Arrack 

An effective attack on the staff turnover problem 
was suggested along the following lines: 

(1) A carefully conceived and conducted series of 
employee's attitude surveys, to find out what 
employees like and dislike about their jobs and 
working conditions. The findings of such sur- 
veys can provide valuable clues to turnover 
causes and point to spots where management 
can take remedial action. 

A formal program of exit interviewing with 
every employee who leaves the agency volun- 
tarily, to identify as closely as possible just 
what the real reasons were for quitting the job. 
This type of interviewing is no task for an 
amateur, but social workers are far from ama- 
teurs when it comes to interviewing. The find- 
ings of the exit interview program, when 
matched up against the findings of employee 
attitude surveys, should certainly open the eyés 
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THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY DEPARTMENT 
OF CHARITIES OFFERS 


CAREER OPPORTUNITIES IN CHILD WELFARE WORK 


¢ Bureau of Adoptions 


¢ Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Division of Child Welfare Services 


It is not necessary to come to Los Angeles in order to receive an appointment. 
There are no written tests. Salary $417-$516 per month. 


Bureau of Adoptions: An expanding public adoptions agency offering case 
work services to natural parents, children of all ages and adoptive parents 
of all races. The agency also reports on “private placements’ adoptions. 
There is a supervisor for every 6 workers. All supervisors are professionally 
qualified. 


Bureau of Public Assistance, Division of Child Welfare Services: Child Wel- 
fare Workers are employed in district offices in all parts of Los Angeles 
County. They investigate, diagnose, and treat complex social and emotional 
problems. 


Requirements 


Two years’ graduate training in an approved school of social work or one 
year of graduate training with one year’s experience in supervised case work 
in a child or family service agency. Employees must drive and furnish their 
own automobile. 


Apply 


Los Angeles County Civil Service Commission 
501 North Main Street 
Los Angeles 12, California 
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of management to some of the hidden causes 
of staff turnover 


a, 
we 
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The third phase of the program is an aggressive 
and imaginative approach to recruiting staff re- 
placements—an action program which draws 
on the full combined resources of the merit 
system agency and the welfare department. 

Studies in employee attitude surveys and into the 
causes of resignations have recently been made in the 
states of Washington and California. New York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and California were cited for 
their aggressive recruitment programs. Low salaries 
as the major contributing cause of staff turnover in 
social work positions was recognized by both speakers 
and discussants. A heartening response to this prob- 
lem was described in Minnesota’s Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee investigation of all state employees’ posi- 
tions, which ended in a firm recommendation that 
governmental service should be paid comparable sal- 
aries to that of industries. 

Lack of status in their jobs as social workers was 
the most frequently checked cause for dissatisfaction 
in their work, according to a questionnaire submitted 
to participants in a workshop sponsored by the Coun- 
cil on Social Work Education and Personnel. Our 
most serious public relations problem, according to 
many experts in the field of social work, is the hazy, 


vague notion as to what a social worker is and does. 
Until we have achieved awareness on the part of the 
general public as to what social work is, and recogni- 
tion of its professional nature, we will continue to 
lose staff due to lack of status, and to fail in our efforts 
to recruit university graduates who want to enter a 
helping profession. 


One of the ways to meet this problem in public 
welfare, according to one of the speakers, is to work 
towards establishment of a floor of qualifications, such 
as one year of graduate training in social work, below 
which the public agency will not go in filling certain 
positions on its staff. Classification and salary levels 
should be worked out jointly with merit systems and 
public welfare administration. Together they can 
identify the jobs which require specific skills and 
technical training. 

Not only do the jobs in public welfare need to be 
clearly defined regarding their technical requirements 
but also a long range staff development program, in- 
cluding an educational diagnosis of current staff, 
should strive to improve staff competence and effect 
greater job satisfaction and resulting status. 





See section on Research for “Effectiveness of In- 
service Training and Reduced Work Loads in ADC.” 
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SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Master of Social Work 


A graduate two-year program in preparation for 
casework or group work practice in all fields of 
social work. 
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The Caseworker—Backbone of 


Public Welfare 

Speaker: Paut V. Benner, Director, Bureau of Staff 
Training, State Departement of Public Welfare, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Discussants: Gorrrriep J. Kunn, Director, Benson 
County Welfare Board, Minnewaukan, North Da- 
kota 
Norma L. Seamon, Caseworker, Marion County 
Department of Public Welfare, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Perhaps public welfare has lost sight of the distinc- 
tive role of the caseworker as the important link be- 
tween administration and the people served by the 
agency. The success or failure of the public assistance 
program rests squarely on the staff who are provid- 
ing the direct services, but the worker must have a 
framework in which to function. This is where ad 
ministration comes into the picture. There is probably 
no better way for administration to analyze and 
evaluate its program than through the reports of 
caseworkers who see clients, administer policies, and 
follow procedures. Here also is where the reaction of 
the community can be assessed. The caseworker 
should be provided the opportunity to make construc- 
tive suggestions for improvement without any fear. 
In this connection, the supervisor plays an important 
role in the communication process. 

At this particular time, with services programs 
being developed, the contribution of the caseworker 
to program planning is of greatest importance. Case- 
workers must be heard on what services should be 
provided. Studies have shown that the caseworker 
can fill an important role in recruitment—a recent 
study in one agency indicated that of the last 202 





“The Quest for Competent Personnel” was a popular 
subject and lively session 


welfare visitors recruited for public assistance, 93 or 
almost one-third, were recruited by visitors already 
on the staff. When one adds to the clients seen by 
workers the number of people these clients know and 
talk to, and the number of other people that case- 
workers see and talk to in making investigations, it 
is obvious that public relations-wise, the caseworker 
has the greatest audience of any position in the 
agency. This potential in public relations has not 
been sufficiently recognized. 

Statistical reports do not reveal sufficiently the 
amount of services given by the caseworker; reports 
should include not only the number of new cases 
processed and the number of restudies, but types of 
services given. It is the responsibility of administra- 
tion to see that workers know all community serv- 
ices and resources. The agency should make the 
worker aware of all changes that are happening in the 
agency. Morale is high and is kept that way if the 
worker knows what his job is and is given confidence 
in doing it. New workers should be made to feel a 
part of the agency, given encouragement rather than 
discouragement on what they do in regard to cases 
and made to feel that their job is of great importance 
to the agency, themselves and the clients. It is impor- 
tant for the caseworker that the community under- 
stand why it is necessary for people to come to the 
agency for assistance—misunderstanding of the public 
assistance program probably is one of the greatest 
problems that a worker has to face every day out in 


the field. 


Staff Training—Purpose and Policy 
Speakers: Marrua Moscrop, Training Supervisor, 
Social Welfare Branch, Department of Health and 
Welfare, Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. 
Evatyn We ter, Consultant, Division of Technical 
Training, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Department of Health Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


Discussants: Mrs. ALberta Hunter, Director of Train- 
ing, State Department of Public Welfare, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Mitton Witrman, Training Specialist, Psychiatric 

Social Work Training and Standards Branch, Na- 

tional Institute of Mental Health, Public Health 

Service, Department of Health, Education and Wel- 

fare, Washington, D.C. 

Wuitney Youne, Jr., Dean, School of Social Work, 

Adanta University, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Probably the newest specialty which has emerged 
from the professional practice of social work in public 
welfare settings is that of in-service training of staff, 
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or staff development. Staff training consists of the 
opportunities provided by the agency to enable the 
staff to learn while already serving as agency em- 
ployees, and to develop and improve their skills for 
increasingly effective practice. The staff development 
function must be carried on as an integral part of 
administration. Its purpose is the achievement of com- 
petently trained staff equipped to carry out the objec- 
tives of the agency. 

The basic principles of staff training and a lively, 
fresh viewpoint of examining them were presented 
by two speakers at this thought-provoking session. 
Their papers were discussed by a director of staff train- 
ing, a faculty member of a school of social work and 
a specialist on training. The staff development super- 
visor or consultant was described as “the agency 
teacher,” a link between education for social work and 
social work practice. The task of staff training in- 
volves all staff members from board members and 
top administration to the agency workers, as well as 
to other administrative or clerical staff. Everyone is 
for improvement, but the speakers pointed out the 
administrator’s responsibility is one of overwhelming 
proportions. It is his responsibility to see that each 
person on the staff knows clearly what is expected 
of him in the performance of his job. The nature of 
the staff development program and its efficiency are 


dependent upon the quality of over-all administra- 
tion and the extent to which all of the staff recognizes 
staff development as an integral part of administra 
tion, yet, “the chief administrator is in a place by 
himself. Of him one vitally important thing need be 
said: he is the most active learner of all and because 
this is so, he is the agency’s best teacher. For the 
desire to learn is inspired as much by example as by 
precept, and the example the chief administrator sets 
shines brightly even on dark days. It is the example 
of his beliefs: his belief in the worth and dignity of 
people, his belief in the objectives of the agency he 
is charged to administer, his belief in his staff (with- 
out which there could be no agency), and in their 
ability to develop that provides the inspiration, the 
purpose and the design for the policy behind staff 
training.” 
“THe Acency TEACHER” 

Direction and leadership of staff training must be 
located in the organizational structure of the public 
welfare agency and must be vested in a designated 
position or positions. To provide this kind of leader- 
ship all but five state public welfare agencies now 
have positions designated as “training consultants” or 
“staff development supervisors”. Using the various 
terms synonomously, in this position as “the agency 
teacher” he serves as consultant to the chief adminis- 
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trator and takes responsibility as the training officer 
to develop the training program and to enable the 
administrative staff to provide the maximum opportu- 
nity for in-service training and overall development 
of the staff. His essential role is that “of serving as 
technical advisor and coordinator to the administra- 
tive and supervisory line.” 

One significant charge in the responsibility of “the 
agency teacher” is that “of making an educational 
diagnosis of the agency staff and locating them with 
respect to professional development. The agency’s 
administrative policy and tools must be used in this 
kind of analysis of staffing, thus necessitating the 
involvement of staff and line groups.” 

Public welfare and the profession of social work are 
indivisible in respect to their objectives; the problems 
of one are the problems of the other. The profession, 
the school and the agency must get together and be 
together as equal partners in the community-inspired, 
community-serving undertaking that is social work, 
whether under public or private sponsorship. 

A challenge to the public welfare agencies in the 
United States was the statement by the Canadian 
speaker that in her province recruitment for thé 
agency‘s jobs in public welfare is a deliberate and 
careful recruitment for the profession of social work. 
“This has been made very clear to the applicant dur- 
ing the application interviews. He has been told that 
we shall expect him, after a stated minimum period 
of service, to obtain professional qualifications through 
study at a school of social work. He must be told 
that he will be evaluated by us during and following 
the training period we will provide, to determine 
whether he should or should not remain in our work, 
and therefore in the profession. The response to these 
conditions of employment is always significant. It 
makes the mature person all the more eager; it deters 
those who do not have the wit to see the need for 
education. Hence, those we employ begin their em- 
ployment with an attitude of respect for learning. We 
can respect that attitude by making their first paid 
experience an experience in learning. It is axiomatic 
that education for social work never stops—nor will 
it stop, provided it starts. It can start for our people 
the day employment begins.” 


Group Teaching—lIts Positives 
and Negatives 
Speaker: Mars. Jutia L. Dupin, Staff Assistant in 
Charge of Staff Development, City of Chicago De- 
partment of Welfare, Chicago, Illinois 


The Council of Field Representative’s afternoon 
session dealt with the consideration of carrying on 
some of their job funcions through the use of groups. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Because for the most part, public agencies have had 
to employ untrained staff, the responsibility for in 
service training falls heavily upon administration, 
supe: visors of all levels and staff development con- 
sultants. The people whom we serve must be pro- 
vided with appropriate financial assistance and those 
casework services which are directed to public assist- 
ance goals; to restore individuals to self-care and self- 
support, and to strengthen family life. 

One of the training devices used to help staff 
achieve these purposes is through group teaching 
which should be related to the day by day job. It does 
not constitute the sole method but supplements indi- 
vidual instruction. 

Group sessions are a time-saving device, provide a 

sharing of experience which may be reassuring to 
new and experienced staff members, often stimulate 
new ideas and new approaches towards the daily job, 
and may motivate staff towards individual learning 
efforts. The group method can be used in develop- 
ing plans and formulating policies, in recommending 
new procedures and other administrative practices 
as well as in development of staff for improving job 
performance. Group sessions enrich individual con- 
ferences and generally result in less time being needed 
for individual conference periods. 
. Since the bulk of the responsibility rests on the 
group leader, usually the caseworker’s immediate 
supervisor, what are some of the guideposts he should 
observe in the teacher-learner process? The responsi- 
bility of the field representatives in training the group 
leader, as well as the content and various techniques 
such as discussions, role playing, films, etc., were 
described. Some training aspects of orientation, super- 
visory conferences, group conferences, and_ special 
study sessions were related in detail. 

Some of the questions which help us evaluate the 
success of group teaching plus a summarization of the 
positives and negatives lead to the conclusion that this 
method has real merit when encouraged and sup- 
ported by administration. 


Public Social Services Project of the 
Curriculum Study 

Speakers: Ernest Witte, Executive Director, Council 
on Social Work Education, New York, New York. 
Mary R. Baker, Assistant Director, Public Social 
Services Project, Curriculum Study, Council on So- 
cial Work Education, New York, New York. 

Discussants: Marcarer L. DeWirrt, Assistant to the 
First Deputy Commissioner, Department of Wel- 
fare, New York, New York. 


Cyntuia L. Strokes, Assistant Director, Division of 
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Public Assistance, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Vircinta L. Tannar, Professor of Social Work, 
School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Do we know whether or not our schools of social 
work are adequately preparing workers for jobs in 
public welfare agencies? Or is their curriculum 
geared towards job preparation for other specialized 
agencies? To answer these questions the Council on 
Social Work Education is undertaking as a part of 
its total study of schools of social work curricula an 
examination of certain jobs in public welfare agencies. 
This is being done through analyzing incidents which 
happen on the job, job behavior which is observed 
to be successful or unsuccessful in performing the 
work of the agency. This activity, known as the Pub- 
lic Social Services Project of the Curriculum Study, 
is focusing upon four key positions in public wel- 
fare agencies, the state field representative job, the 
job of the local public welfare administrator and 
the casework positions in public assistance and child 
welfare. 

A tentative report was given by staff members 
of the Council on Social Work Education, since 
the project is still in an early stage. Their report was 
discussed by staff members of state agencies which 
are participating in furnishing data and by a faculty 
member of a school of social work. It was the dis- 
cussants’ consensus that the project will result in 
valuable findings on which to base specific recom- 
mendations for the kind of curriculum needed to pre- 
pare social workers for public welfare jobs. 


What is the Job of the Local Administrator 
in Public Welfare? 


Speaker: Frep Sreinincer, Director, Lake County 
Department of Public Welfare, Gary, Indiana. 


Discussants: Ronatp Born, Director, City and County 
Department of Public Welfare, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


Joun W. Tramesurc, Commissioner, State Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 

Mrs. Scorra Sueets, Director of Training, State 

Department of Public Welfare, Little Rock, Ar- 

kansas. 

What are the skills, knowledges, attitudes, abilities 
and experience needed for effective local public wel- 
fare administration? The APWA Committee on 
Social Work Education and Personnel has been for 
the last three years in the process of developing a 


statement which would answer these questions. The 
preliminary draft of this statement was presented by 
committee members and discussed from the platform 
by a state administrator, a local administrator and a 
staff development person. Discussion from the floor 
was lively and constructive. Particularly emphasized 
by both platform and floor discussants was the fact 
that public welfare administration at any level is a 
technical field, requiring training and experience, and 
that it is essential to be forthright about the qualifica- 
tions necessary to do the job. 

The draft statement includes the scope of public 
welfare functions, recognizing that local public wel- 
fare agencies vary widely in the number of programs 
and kinds of services available at the local level and 
also in the size of the agencies. Recognition is also 
given to the fact that in many local settings the public 
welfare administrator is expected to serve as the 
agency's case supervisor and even as a part time case 
worker in some instances. The common character- 
istics inherent within the job, regardless of size and 
scope, are spelled out in the draft statement. 

Ten functions are listed which describe the execu- 
tive direction necessary for efficient operation of a 
local public welfare agency. The background knowl- 
edge which is essential and the skills and abilities 
necessary in carrying on such a job are carefully 
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delineated. These “requirements” are proposed against 
a brief philosophical statement suggesting that an 
administrator must have a basic conviction about the 
values and objectives of the public welfare programs 
he is called upon to administer, and that a funda- 
mental belief in democratic principles based upon 
respect for individual differences and belief in the 
rights and dignity of man is essential in democratic 
udministration. Respect for the various professional 
disciplines which are used in carrying out the work 
of the agency, willingness to delegate responsibility 
to appropriate technical staff and to accept their rec- 
ommendations must also be a part of an adminis- 
trator’s personal equipment. Personal characteristics 
which are described in the statement include emo- 
tional stability, maturity and a high degree of in- 
tegrity. 

The final section of the statement, subtitled “Educa- 
tion and Experience,’ was the most controversial 
section and came in for sharp criticism, both from 
some of the speakers and from the floor. While no 
consensus was reached, the most frequently voiced 
opinion seemed to be that direct experience in a 
public welfare agency of progressively responsible 
nature was a priority requirement in selecting a per- 
son to serve as the administrator. Along with actual 
experience many persons felt strongly that academic 
preparation for the job of a local administrator should 
include professional training in the field of social 
work. The most vocal participants urged that this 
section of the statement be rewritten to give full 
recognition to the job as one in a technical field and 
that the Association should be forthright in describing 
the qualifications necessary for such a complicated 


task. 


What Is the Job of the Case Supervisor in 
Public Welfare? 
Speakers: Esriuer Lazarus, Director, Department of 

Public Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Fern Gaypen, Supervising Caseworker, Midwest 

District Office, Public Assistance Division, Cook 

County Department of Welfare, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mrs. Rutu Scutey GotpmMan, Deputy Commis- 

sioner, Social Services, City of Chicago, Department 

of Welfare, Chicago, Illinois. 

FLoreNnce Sitversiatt, Director of Placement, City 

of Philadelphia Department of Public Welfare, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The job of the case supervisor in a public welfare 
agency is an administrative necessity and the basic 
core of the casework service given by the agency. Be- 
cause of its significance, the APWA Committee on 


Social Work Education and Personnel selected it to 
be described in a published statement along with 
similar published statements regarding other key posi- 
tions in public welfare agencies. For a period of three 
years this committee has been in the process of de- 
veloping a statement which would describe the 
responsibilities and functions of the job of supervisor 
of case workers. 

It was presented in draft form by members of the 
committee who wrote the statement and was discussed 
by two supervisors and an administrator. The teach- 
ing and administrative components of the case super- 
visor’s job run like a strong cord throughout the 
length of the document. The purposes of supervision 
—to achieve job coverage, to improve and increase 
a worker’s skill, and to enable a worker to grow to- 
wards greater effectiveness and added responsibilities 
—are defined in the first section of the material. That 
the supervisory job is one of authority was emphasized 
by the speaker and the discussants unanimously 
agreed. Who is “administration” and thus “authority” 
was one of the questions raised from the floor. The 
need for sharing, for a two-way flow of ideas to assist 
the administrative staff resulted in a concensus that 
“everyone on the staff is a little bit of administration.” 

The knowledge, skill and ability necessary in carry- 
ing out case supervision are defined in the statement 
through a presentation of the various functions in- 
herent in the job. Individualizing the worker and 
helping him learn his job, using individual and group 
conference methods and teaching aids, understanding 
the law under which the agency operates and teaching 
the application of the law as expressed in agency 
policy are necessary requisites for this job. A thorough 
knowledge of the casework method based upon ex- 
perience in sound practice is a criterion recognized 
in the statement as essential in the practice of case 
supervision. In particular the statement recognizes 
that a beginning supervisor must have had experi- 
ence as a case worker in the specific service in which 
he begins his supervisory practice. An experienced 
supervisor, on the other hand, can readily transfer 
his supervisory methods from one specific service to 
another since he has developed his methods and tech- 
niques of supervision beyond dependency upon his 
own casework practice experience. 


Discussion from the floor brought forth some differ- 
ences, not with the statement but with practice due 
to variations in local settings and agency functions. 
Recurring throughout the session was the feeling that 
a tangible document of this kind was needed and 
would be welcomed not only by administrators but 
by the total field of practice in public welfare agencies. 
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Sessions on Research 


Techniques, some of the problems encountered in developing and carrying 
on a research program, uses of research, and other aspects of this currently 
commanding subject were covered in several sessions. They had consider- 


able interest for many conference attendees outside the research specialty. 


Interrelationship of Research 
and Administration 
Speakers: Grorce K. Wyman, Director, State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, Sacramento, California 
Doucias H. MacNeit, Chief, Bureau 
Research, State Department of Institutions and 


of Social 


Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey 

Joun McCasuin, Director, Research and Statistics, 

State Department of Economic Security, Frankfort, 

Kentucky 

The more management understands the uses of 
research and the more management guides research, 
the fewer flaws there will be in research, providing 
that the research tool is well-made. Requirements for 
a well-made tool include recruitment and retention of 
high-caliber technical research staff; adequate clerical 
complement so that technicians’ time is not spent on 
clerical functions; adequate equipment; keeping re- 
search staff routinely and continuously informed about 
the problems which currently and imminently con- 
front management and about management's views 
and plans relative to these problems; close working 
relationship of research staff with program staff and 
other technical services such as fiscal, personnel and 
management analysis. 

Provisions for meeting research needs of the agency 
must be “built into” administrative planning, and giv- 
ing research staff opportunities for operating experi- 
ence and operating staff opportunities for research 
pays large dividends. A department does not have 
to “feel its way along” if it uses research and statistics 
intelligently, imaginatively and boldly. 

There is a bad habit in public welfare and social 
work of confusing statistics and research. They are 
far from interchangeable terms. A blend of statistics 
into evaluation at the strategic time is needed to trans- 
form an experiment into a research experiment but it 
is the experiment which is the essence of the research. 
Research cannot live without statistics, but it cannot 
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live on statistics alone. 

There both “staff” and functions in 
research. The research department or division is the 
“staff” unit which 
questions directed toward answering broad questions 
having to do with overall department problems and 
long range planning. “Line” research activities, on 
the other hand, are pin-pointed toward very specific 
questions which fall within the functions of a single 
branch or unit within the department and are usually 
tied in with one professional discipline or science. 


are “line” 


usually deals with research 


An important element in how the administrator 
and th research specialist work together in deciding 
what questions to explore is the extent to which the 
research specialist is sensitive to present and potential 
program activities of the agency. 

Research, like any other creative art, approaches 
decadence whenever technique is valued more than 
substantive content. A report was made on the survey 
by the Permanent Committee of Research and Statis- 
tics Directors covering the organization and function 
of research and statistics units in public assistance 
agencies, for the information of directors only. Facts 
from this survey were used to present functions and 
staff of research and statistics units. Forty states 
responded to the questionnaire. Three did research 
for public assistance programs only, eight for public 
assistance and child welfare, and 29 for three or more 
programs. included 
collection of routine statistics, which in most states 


The functions of these units 
covers more area than the statistics needed for federal 
reports; the completion of one-time studies; and inter- 
pretation of findings of both regular and_ special 
studies. The gaps in information indicated by the 
research and statistics directors included medical care, 
measurement of services, and information about child- 
ren in foster care. There was some indication that the 
directors would like to do more basic research than 
has been done. The listing of functions indicates that 
staffs in these units are spread thin. There is a high 
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“Inter-relationship of Research and Administration” 


proportion of professional staff to clerical staff. 

In the discussion period, question was raised as to 
the application of use of research to the local agency. 
It was suggested that a local agency wishing to set up 
its own Research and Statistics Unit consult with the 
state office for help in planning. It was also suggested 
that it might be possible for a local public welfare 
with the Council of Social 
Agencies and any local university. 


agency to cooperate 


Research—Tool in Medical Assistance 


Speakers: S.J. Axetrop, M.D., Principal Investigator, 
APWA Project on Medical Administrative Re- 
search; Professor of Public Health, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Joun J. Tierney, Assistant to the Medical Director, 
State Department of Social Welfare, Providence, 
Rhode Island 
Mrs. Marcarer Jacks, Supervisor of Welfare Serv- 
ices, State Department of Public Welfare, Jackson- 
ville, Florida 
WituiaM KavurMan, Senior Statistician, Bureau of 
Research and Statistics, State Department of Social 
Welfare, Albany, New York 
Atonzo S. Yersy, M.D., Deputy Commissioner for 
Medical Affairs, State Department of Social Wel- 
fare, Albany, New York 


In his paper on research as a tool in developing and 
improving medical assistance programs, Dr. Axelrod 
noted the increasing importance of the medical care 
component of public assistance programs. He pointed 
to the increasing costs of medical care, the concentra- 
tion of persons with medical needs among the aged 
even with the decline in old age assistance, and the 
potential for improvement of services with the enact- 
ment of separately earmarked federal financing for 
medical care. 


With few exceptions there is a lack of adequate 
information for evaluating performance in medical 
assistance programs. Even when it is available, the 
absence of standard definitions makes comparisons 
between programs of limited value. The basic quanti- 
tative information required for the administration of 
medical assistance programs includes: population data 
on the caseload as well as on recipients receiving 
medical care; utilization data for specified services; 
expenditure data; and morbidity data. Although 
diagnostic information has potential usefulness, there 
is a question as to the value of routine collection and 
analysis of such information at this time. 

The APWA project, Research in the Administra 
tion of Public Welfare Medical Care, supported by 
the Public Health Service and conducted by the Uni 
versity of Michigan School of Public Health, will 
attempt to assist with some of these deficiencies. In 
addition to an extensive survey of the literature and 
the development of special studies needed in the 
medical assistance field, there will be a study of 
selected state medical assistance programs with par- 
ticular reference to utilization data; specific recom- 
mendations to administrators as to the basic data re- 
quired for program evaluation and planning; and, 
at some later time, development of a type of model 
reporting of utilization and cost data to permit com- 
parisons between state programs and the aggregating 
of comparable data for the country as a whole. 


Srupies Descrisep 

Representatives of several states described studies 
which had been conducted in their medical care or 
related programs. 

The Rhode Island Division of Public Assistance ad- 
ministers a comprehensive fee-for-service medical care 
program for some 22,000 recipients of Public Assist- 
ance. Payment is made through a pooled fund. Over 
20,000 bills are received monthly, and in excess of 
$1,500,000 is expended annually. Each bill is reviewed 
by an appropriate consultant who codes the diagnosis 
and the nature of services rendered, and all informa- 
tion is punched into an IBM card. These cards serve 
three continuing functions: to prepare vouchers for 
the payment process; to prepare a semi-annual medi- 
cal care history for each recipient, indicating the 
amounts and types of service he has received; to 
collect annual statistics as to the cost and distribution 
of medical services. The statistics are used in the 


day-to-day administration of the program, for justify- 
ing expansion of services, for evaluation of some of 
the quantitative and qualitative aspects of the pro- 
gram, and for administrative controls. 

In Florida a nursing home study was conducted 
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jointly by the state health and welfare departments 
with the assistance of local health and welfare agencies. 
The goal of the study was to determine current per 
patient cost and to learn what good care should cost. 
Nursing homes were given a schedule which recorded 
overhead costs (capital outlay, fixed, and semi-fixed 
charges of operation), and another form in which to 
record daily expenditures. Service data revealed that 
the homes averaged 2.3 hours of service per patient 
per day, whereas the state licensing standards required 
28 hours. Actual monthly cost of service was found 
to be $147.50 in the average nursing home, $155.30 
in homes meeting licensing requirements, and $176 
in nursing homes giving as much nursing service as 
hospitals. The by-products of the study have been of 
as much or more value than the study itself. The pro- 
cedures used and consultation from state and local 
staff opened avenues for better cooperation and im- 
proved services. 

As part of the review of public assistance hospital 
experience in New York City, an attempt was made 
to study the impact of certain disease categories on 
hospitalization. Records on hospital discharges were 
used to tabulate age, sex and diagnosis of recipients. 
An earlier study of discharges of aged patients made 
by the New York City Department of Hospitals 
provided material which could be compared with this 
data. The comparison indicated a significantly higher 
proportion of cardiovascular disease among hospital- 
ized public assistance recipients as opposed to the total 
aged population in public hospitals. It was also deter- 
mined that interesting differences by diagnostic cate- 
gories existed in the patients discharged from public 
hospitals as compared to those discharged from vol- 
untary hospitals. Further studies of admission and 
discharge policies, use of nursing homes or home 
nursing care, and similar factors would be required 
to determine the basis for these several variations. 





See section on National Councils and Special 
Group Meetings, Permanent Committee of State Re- 
search and Statistics Personnel. 





Effectiveness of In-Service Training 


and Reduced Workloads in ADC 


Speaker: Dr. Epwin J. Tuomas, Director of the 
Research Project; Assistant Professor of Social 
Work and Psychology, School of Social Work, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Panel: Pautine Busey, Training Supervisor for the 
Research Project, School of Social Work, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Wiesur J. Conen, Professor of Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration, School of Social Work, University of 


Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Davip Frencn, Executive Secretary, Coordinating 

Committee on Social Welfare Research, University 

of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Wiis Oosternor, Supervisor, Division of Research 

and Statistics, State Department of Social Welfare, 

Lansing, Michigan 

This was a report of a research study carried on at 
the University of Michigan under a grant from the 
Michigan legislature and with the cost of work-load 
reduction borne by the state department of welfare. 

Involved in the study were three groups of workers 
from comparable counties who carried ADC cases: 
a training group in which workers had their work- 
loads reduced and received a program of in-service 
training; a control group in which workers had their 
caseloads reduced but did not receive training; an 
“as-is” group of workers who did not have their case- 
loads reduced and did not receive training. 

The study had three sequential steps: an assessment 
of training needs of ADC workers; establishment of 
an experimental program of in-service training for 
ADC workers; an evaluation of the results of the 
experiment. In the first phase 109 workers and 25 
supervisors in 12 counties completed questionnaires 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Public Welfare in Its Relations to Others 


Public welfare, like man, is not an “island” it was amply clear at this con- 


ference. Probably there was hardly a session where inter-relationships or 
inter-dependencies were not 
centrated their attention on 


referred to. But several Round Tables con 
specific involvements of public welfare with 


other fields or other groups. Reports of these sessions appear below. 


Legislation—Public Welfare and Politics 

Speakers: Wittiam R. MacDouca.t, General Man- 
ager, County Supervisors Association of California, 
Sacramento, California 
Earv Sacuse, Executive Secretary, Wisconsin Legis- 
lative Council, Madison, Wisconsin 

H. Rosinson, 


General Assembly, Chicago, Illinois 


REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM Illinois 


Discussants: Procror N. Carrer, Director, Division 
of Welfare, State Department of Public Health and 
Welfare, Jefferson City, Missouri 


Morris Hursu, Commissioner, State Department 
of Public Welfare, St. Paul, Minnesota 


W. J. Maxey, Director, State Department of Social 

Welfare, Lansing, Michigan 

CartyLe D. Onsrup, Executive Director, State Pub- 

lic Welfare Board, Bismarck, North Dakota 

L. E. Raver, Director, State Department of Public 

Welfare, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Among some of the responsibilities of an organi- 
zation of local governmental officials toward in- 
fluencing public welfare legislation are: represent ex- 
clusively the true sentiment of the majority of the 
citizens of the locality that each represents; in states 
with county participation in public assistance admin- 
istration, the local government association can pro- 
vide the legislature with direct grass roots reactions 
to various proposals which are unavailable in states 
with state administration; the local government as- 
sociation must have a positive legislative program 
and not confine itself to opposition to change in the 
old or establishment of the new; work conscientious- 
ly and continuously with kindred groups but never 


lose direct access to the state legislature and the U. S. 
Congress. 


Those who are charged with the responsibility for 
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developing adequate welfare programs in their own 
states must create a good working relationship with 
state legislatures and local governing bodies. In those 
states which have legislative councils or similar in- 
terim legislative committees, the citizens interested in 
improving public welfare programs have an oppor 
tunity to assist in the study of these problems. 

The purpose of the legislative council is so that 
the legislature can have available to it an impartial 
fact-finding body to examine carefully important sub- 
jects between sessions. It has authority to appoint com- 
mittees to conduct and direct studies on particular sub- 
jects (in Wisconsin these may include public mem- 
bers particularly well-qualified in the field of study); 
conduct research and secure information on any sub- 
ject concerning the government and welfare of the 
state and its political subdivisions; may make recom- 
mendation for legislation or administrative action 
and introduce bills designed to carry out its recom- 
mendations. The operation of the legislative council 
was demonstrated by tracing the revision of the Wis- 
consin code of laws for children and youth from 
inception to completion. 

Case histories of legislators were suggested as help- 
ful tools for welfare departments working with legis- 
latures. They could contain such information as polit- 
ical background and sponsorship, geography of his 
district and characteristics of its population, his eco- 
nomic interest and professional areas of concern, 
memberships in various associations, community rela- 
tionships which impinge on the welfare field, reli- 
gious interest, his voting habits, and types of bills 
he sponsors. Sources of such information are cam- 
paign literature, newspaper releases and comments, 
biographical sketches in state Blue Books, colleagues 
in his district. 

The legislator wants from the administrative agen- 
cy: facts clearly presented in understandable idiomatic 
English in brief documents; the purpose of proposed 
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legislation, its need, relationship to existing laws, Following this, a step-by-step description was given 
changes suggested; history of such legislation and of the creation and functioning of a Citizens Com- 
evidence of successful operation in other states; care- _ mittee to promote a welfare tax levy. A citizen chair- 
fully spelled-out cost; personnel and patronage im- man of the committee, appointed by the county com- 
plications. missioners, calls together a small steering committee 

The first source for getting information to them (including the county welfare director and other 
IN- : . . ° . ° ’ . °° 
is the legislative digest. Its synopses should be printed —_ county officials as well as several prominent citizens 
is and distributed to committee members and sponsors. and some public relations and publicity men) which 
ns Alertness and appropriate timing are important. makes plans for the campaign and assigns duties. 
- The social work profession and its members must These campaigns are always totally financed by con- 
come to grips with political reality and find ways tributions from individuals and businesses. 
to use their highest skills in creating a climate of A letter is sent to about 300 prominent citizens 
acceptance for the basic philosophy of sound public asking them to serve as members of the citizens com- 
welfare. mittee and give their assistance in promoting the levy; 
V . Yeas a fact sheet which outlines in detail just what the levy 
wn Arousing the Citizenry c heet h outlines in det il just \ 
ith ii w 1 ‘ne? o aa money will be used for, how much is needed, whether 
ose = wag rane —o Chairman, —— Ad- or not it will increase the tax rate, and whom it will 
in- rye ee Cuya - eer penne benefit is sent to all committee members and all civic, 
in . 2. eo . eis : TEMGCE, /LSESICAR service, business, political, professional and social or- 
Or steel and Wire, Cleveland, Onio ganizations. Other materials include a four-page 
A. Daviw Bourerse, Executive Director, Pennsyl- folder, a sample ballot, and posters of various types. 
hi vania Citizens’ Association, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- Thousands of other contacts are made by letter or 
ial vania card, either directly from the committee or from the 
ule. The developing change in recent years in the atti- _ presidents of various organizations to their members. 
_. tude of private citizens toward public welfare, the | The whole issue is thoroughly aired and discussed at 
ule. desirability of tapping this resource of help, and the _a special meeting of newspaper editors and editorial 
me values of a citizen advisory board were discussed. writers, and spots and special materials furnished to 
y): 
ub- 
the 
NEW YORK STATE HAS A CAREER FOR YOU 
m- 
ion PUBLIC ASSISTANCE * YOUTH PAROLE WORK ° CHILD WELFARE 
m- MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK ° PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK 
ncil 
V is- 
ae POSITIONS OFFERING OPPORTUNITIES TO 
oO 
e Participate in a superior program of professional development 
elp- e Make the fullest use of your professional talents 
a e Advance on the basis of ability 
Dlit- 
his e Work for a dynamic, forward-looking organization with capable 
professional associates 
ecO- 
rn. e Select the precise position which matches your professional interests 
ela- 
reli- Applications accepted continuously for positions with starting salaries to $5,020. State residence is NOT required. 
‘ Other occasional vacancies with starting salaries to $7500. A minimum of one year of graduate social work study is 
ills required for most positions. 
am- 
‘nts, For further information write, specifying field of interest to: 
rues Mr. S. Friedman 
Box 102 
New York State Department of Civil Service 
3en- 39 Columbia Street 
‘atic Albany, New York 
sed 
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radio and TV stations. 

In relation to state-wide citizen-action program on 
child welfare, some of the blocks which sometimes 
prevent the application of successful techniques of 
citizen-action were explored. Practices sometimes fol- 
lowed by public welfare people which lead to these 
blocks include: apparent unwillingness to admit weak- 
nesses in administration or practice; tendency to- 
wards secrecy; acceptance by public workers of their 
own private channels as the only effective way of se- 
curing changes in law or administrative practice; ef- 
forts by agency workers to dominate decisions by lay 
groups regarding specific welfare objectives or prior- 
ities. Some deterring practices on the part of citizen 
groups are: average layman is only dimly aware of 
the rigidity of the legal framework under which pub- 
lic welfare operates; tendency of citizen groups to 
jump to conclusions before mastering the facts of a 
situation; unjustifiable attitude that officialdom is 
characterized primarily by actions; the 
“vested interest” label which can be applied to some 
voluntary groups. 


partisan 


Public welfare has a primary responsibility for de- 
veloping a climate among officialdom which makes it 
possible for citizens to take effective action. Some 
suggestions for achieving that: 

1) Trust citizen groups, even though they make 
many mistakes. 

2) Tell your story straight; give all the facts, good 
and bad, and forget “propaganda.” 

3) Do not disillusion citizen groups by too much 
advice on the political realities of life. 

4) Give citizens positive leadership toward new 
goals and objectives. 


Finding Others to Help 


Speakers: Rosert H. MacRag, Director, Welfare 
Council of Metropolitan Chicago, Illinois 


Mrs. Exreanor Carris, Director, Division of Stand- 
ards and Procedures, State Department of Social 
Welfare, Des Moines, Iowa 


How public welfare departments can enlist the help 
of community groups and individuals in meeting the 
social problems which the department encounters was 
the subject of this session. It was dealt with in rela- 
tion to two settings: The situation in a larger com- 
munity where a community welfare council exists 
(over 400 communities in the U.S.) and in the smaller 
rural community where such efforts will depend on 
the initiative of the public welfare department itself. 

Factors which make cooperative effort between 
councils and public welfare departments fruitful in 
clude: Not only membership of the welfare depart 
ment in the council, but active participation by de 
partment representatives in the board, committee and 
other activities of the council; possibility for welfare 
department to reach a broad cross-section of the 
public through the council and gain their understand- 
ing of welfare problems; sufficient strength and com- 
petence of the council to gain public respect and 
confidence; a continuing interest by the council in 
public welfare programs as an essential component 
of an adequate social welfare structure. 

To secure the help of the planning council, the 
public welfare department needs to: Accept member- 
ship on council committees, establish good working 
relationships with the council executive, keep him 
informed of trends and problems; supply factual data 





Chairman John McDowell (with pipe), flanked by speakers Eleanor Carris and Robert MacRae; at left, Eve- 
lyn Bell and Wilbur ]. Schmidt in “Finding Others to Help” 
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and professional judgment to council committees; 
see the council as a means of reaching an influential 
segment of the public with the story of the welfare 
department and its clients. If the council is weak and 
ineffective, the welfare department should work with 
other agencies in strengthening it. Successful com- 
munity council service depends to a great extent 
upon a balance between citizen and agency participa- 
tion. 

To the public in a rural area, the public welfare 
office is apt to be all things for all people, and they 
look to the county welfare office for leadership in all 
kinds of planning. There are many organized groups 
in these areas, most of them with a welfare commit- 
tee. The county welfare director needs to act as case- 
worker, group worker and community organizer in 
order to use these already organized groups. 

There are not the same problems about confidenti- 
ality in the rural area because there is little the wel- 
fare department knows about its clients which every- 
one else doesn’t know. The gradual acceptance of the 
county welfare agency as the coordinating center is 
the way things will get done. What can be accom- 
plished in this way? 1) Almost any financial need 
that is outside the public assistance budget; 2) Al- 
most any service needed by people who do not always 
need financial help; 3) Responsibility for organized 
recreation for all ages. 

Essential to such operation is a card file on all or- 
ganizations and key people in the community which 
indicates their interests, what the group or person 
has done before, any particular requirements. 

There seems little likelihood of paid administrators 
of county councils in the immediate offing, so the 
practical solution is to use the county welfare agency 
to organize the various and sundry services now 
being given by many community groups and indi- 
viduals to meet the needs of people. 


International Social Welfare— 
Community Development Programs 


Speakers: ArrHur Dunnam, Professor of Community 
Organization, School of Social Work, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Ernest Neat, Special Assistant for Rural Com- 
munity Development, International Cooperation 
Administration, APO 928, Postmaster, San Fran- 
cisco, California 

Roy W. Bornn, Commissioner of Social Welfare, 
Insular Department of Social Welfare, Charlotte 
Amalie, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 

Joseph R. Horrer, Executive Secretary, National 
Conference on Social Welfare, Columbus, Ohio 


Community development means organized efforts 
to improve the conditions of community life, primarily 
through the enlistment of self-help and cooperative 
effort from the residents of the community, but with 
technical assistance from governmental or voluntary 
organizations. Community development programs 
are found today, in various forms and under differ- 
ent names, in a considerable number of countries in 
the Near East, Asia, Africa, Latin America, and prob- 
ably in some other parts of the world. There are 
also “community improvement” programs of various 
sorts in Europe and the United States that have some 
characteristics in common with the CD programs 
referred to above. In emphasizing the need for de- 
velopment in many areas, a statement by Madame 
Pandit was quoted. She pointed out that in her 
country, India, nine-tenths of the population were 
ill-fed and ill-housed; life expectancy was 27 years as 
compared to 63 in our country. 

The extensive progress of this movement in many 
countries was described and it was indicated that this 
may be known as the age when millions of people 
from thousands of villages came to regard life, not 
with despair, apathy and resignation, but with hope. 

Some of the questions which are arising are: Is the 
assistance provided by the United States a program 
for the United States or for the areas of operation? ; 
countries do not like to be regarded as underdeveloped 
and point out that in some phases of life, they are 
ahead of the donor countries. The term “under- 
developed areas,” of which all countries have some, 
might be more appropriate. 

Some criticism is also arising because of the effort 
to move rapidly. Some people talk in terms of trying 
to get 100 years of progress in 10 and regard this as 
one of the problems. 


MetnHops IMporTANT 


The approach of the International Cooperation 
Administration to community development was 
described and the need for fast movement particularly 
emphasized. Disadvantaged people in many countries 
are demanding with urgency that they get more of 
the necessities of life. They are not going to be satis- 
fied without rapid movement. This makes it im- 
perative to help these countries know how to accom- 
plish what must be accomplished within a democratic 
framework. This means the provision of people who 
can help them know how to work together and get 
results without using methods which disregard the 
value of the individual. 


When people can learn to do this in relation to 
the social problems of the community, they will be 
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better prepared to work together to solve their big 
economic problems. 

It was pointed out that there were underdeveloped 
areas under the flag of the United States and that the 
people of this country should give consideration to 
assistance to those areas. The planned development of 
a tourist industry in the Virgin Islands, which has 
been developed and carried out by the local people 
receiving help from the government only in that 
funds were provided for construction of the first big 
tourist hotel, was an example. This hotel was the 
beginning; many more have been built with private 
capital and a new important industry offers much to 
the future of the Islands. Many blunders could have 
been prevented, however, if technical assistance had 
been provided in the development of this new and 
different program. These are only two of the many 
underdeveloped areas coming under the flag of the 
United States. Sometimes it seemed to people in these 
areas that the United States was suffering from 
myopia, being able to see the far away needs but 
blind to the problems close to home. 

Community development has begun to emerge 
as a great international economic, social, humanitarian 
movement. The question was raised as to whether 
the experience with village development can be ap- 
plied or adapted to urban community development. 

Discussion centered on the need for understanding 
of these programs in this country and, particularly, 
for social workers to take an interest in them and give 
them their support. 








Mrs. Dorothy Gazzolo, left, and Clarence E. Herdt, 
right of Charman David Keppel—‘Partner for 
Urban Renewal” 
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Partner for Urban Renewal 
Speakers: Crarence E. Herpt, Director, Relocation 
Branch, Urban Renewal Administration, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Dorotuy Gazzoio, Associate Director, Na 
tional Association of Housing and Redevelopment 
Officials, Chicago, Illinois 


Discussants: Grorce P. Miiis, Executive Director, 
Allegheny County Board of Assistance, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
Harry B. Weiss, Director of Management, Balti 
more Urban Renewal and Housing Agency, Balkti- 
more, Maryland 


Cumulative figures on June 30, 1957 on urban re 
newal projects approved for final planning showed 
that of 266 projects, 239 were blighted residential 
areas. Undoubtedly a number of families in such 
areas are in public welfare agency caseloads. Experi- 
ence has shown that broad citizen participation in the 
relocation planning process will promote local under- 
standing of the problem and help in obtaining support 
and cooperation when relocation gets under way. An 
extension of and intensification of cooperative efforts 
between public welfare and local urban renewal 
agencies in meeting the human problems of urban 
renewal is essential if progressive improvement is to 
be accomplished and solutions found to the difficult 
and challenging problem of adequate family reloca- 
uon. 


A joint committee of the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials and the Na- 
tional Social Welfare Assembly is preparing a “guide” 
that it hopes will spell out in very specific terms just 
where, who and how welfare agencies and renewal 
agencies can work together. It notes that there are 
seven steps in the renewal process where welfare 
help is needed; planning, neighborhood conservation, 
housing code enforcement, full-scale slum clearance 
and redevelopment, public housing, relocation hous- 
ing, unmet housing needs of such groups as the 
elderly, the large family, the middle income family, 
the minority group family. 

Relocation is something new in today’s world 
because cities have never before planned such a 
tremendous shuffling of homes and people. The 
special area of the relocation program that stands in 
particular need of the help of public welfare agencies 
is that of the displaced family of low income, particu 
larly the family beset by “troubles” related to health, 
family life, crime, delinquency and employment. It 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Public Welfare and Mental Health 


In fulfilling its responsibilities for the well-being of people, the public wel 


fare field can certainly not avoid concern and responsibility in relation to 


this important area. Reports of new programs and contributions by publi 


welfare and other information will be found here. 


Public Welfare and Mental Health 


Speakers: Mrs. ELeanor ENGELBrecut, Social Service 
Consultant, Division of Institutional Management, 
State Social Welfare, Topeka, 
Kansas 


Department of 


V. Terrevt Davis, M.D., Director, Division of Mental 
Health and Hospitals, State Department of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey 


Mary E. Davis, Medical Social Consultant, Division 
of Public Assistance, State Department of Public 
Welfare, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Frep DetiiQuapri, Director, Division for Children 
and Youth, State Department of Public Welfare, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Warren C, Lamson, Chief Psychiatric Social Worker, 
Community Services Branch, National Institute of 
Mental Health, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Bethesda, Maryland 


The mentally ill person is one who is failing to 
deal adequately with stress-producing situations in 
life. Welfare services deal with people under stress. 
When welfare services deal constructively with these 
situations they serve a role in preventing mental 
illness. In public health terms, primary prevention 
means the actual prevention of the illness, and sec- 
ondary prevention means the prevention of death, 
disability or spread of the illness to others. There 
is contagion in mental illness to the extent that 
isolated instances of mental illness are rarely found 
in a family. But it is reassuring to know that by 
helping one member of a family we may be helping 
many. Welfare services can contribute significantly 
to both primary and secondary prevention. 

There is great need for a continuing appraisal of 
our concepts of abnormal or disturbed behavior. 
Such reappraisal has shown that we must be mindful 
of how much we ourselves contribute to the abnormal 
responses of the patient or client. We must be sure 
that our program is directed toward meeting the 


patient’s or client’s needs rather than our own, when 
these two needs cannot be served together. We must 
be sure that the client or patient participates in 
planning the decisions affecting him. Just as we 
have found in hospital practice that too much hos 
pitalization may be harmful, there is also the risk 
that too much welfare service may not be in the 
best interest of the ultimate rehabilitation of the 
individual. Thus we see in welfare services today 
an emphasis on helping the client to develop his 
own resources and abilities to work out his own 
destiny with judicious assistance from the agency. 

In a description of the Kansas program, which 
has made many contributions to the integration of 
mental health and public welfare services, some of 
the requirements for improved community care for 
former patients were outlined: enlightened commu- 
nity attitudes, individualized social planning, im- 
proved local resources, and improved out-patient clinics 
at the state hospitals. To accomplish a coordination of 
services, as Kansas and a few other states have done, 
there is need for better communication and under- 
standing between workers in the fields of mental 
health and public welfare. 

An increasing number of the mentally ill are 
being cared for on a long-term supportive basis by 





An attentive group explores “Public 


Mental Health” 


Welfare and 
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caseworkers in public welfare agencies, or are being 
given services after having benefited from hospitali- 
zation. There is not yet a sufficiency of this service, 
but with community interest, responsible legislation, 
good administration, and in-service training, the 
public welfare agency can become the community 
associate of the mental hospital. 


Community Care for the Mentally Ill 


Speakers: Josep: M. Bossit, Pxu.D., Assistant Direc- 
tor, National Institute of Mental Health, Public 
Health Service, DHEW, Bethesda, Maryland 
Rosert Boyer, Consultant, Institution Social Serv- 
ices, State Department of Public Welfare, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 
Mrs. ANNETTE CaLLtoway, Chief of Social Service 
in Institutions, State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Chicago, Illinois 


Merger of the Division of Institutions and the Di- 
vision of Social Welfare in Minnesota into a Depart- 
ment of Welfare by legislative action in 1953 provided 
the administrative structure for service to mentally ill 
patients and their families both in and out of the 
hospital. A law making it permissive for probate 
courts to request pre-hearing investigations from 
county welfare boards offers three advantages: a court 
can have considerably more information on which 
to base judgment concerning commitment; county 
welfare agency would be cognizant of the family 
situation when the patient is sent to the hospital and 
may be able to provide casework or other services 
to the family during his hospitalization; there may 
be instances where other plans can be made for the 
care of the person, obviating hospitalization. Another 
law charged the county welfare director with super- 
vising and assisting such patients on discharge to find 
employment and suitable shelter and aid in his read- 
justment to the community. 

To facilitate these new programs, a three phase 
orientation and training program for public wel- 
fare workers was put into effect in January 1955. 
Phase I, usually held in the state office, provides 
a series of lectures and discussion periods led by 
psychiatrists and social workers. Phase II as a 
three-day session at a mental hospital, given en- 
tirely by hospital personnel, and including ward 
tours and opportunities to mingle with patients. 
Phase III is a two-day session, held in one of the 
communities in the hospital’s receiving district, in 
which representatives of the hospital, county welfare 
agencies and other community resources participate. 
Some of the problems still to be overcome in working 
out the program were discussed. Some positive re- 
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sults, such as elimination of waiting lists in hospitals, 
have already been noted. 

The plan for placing mentally ill and mentally de- 
ficient patients in boarding homes or work situations 
in Illinois was described. Patients may be placed in 
family homes, rooming houses, nursing or rest homes, 
and may be employed or supported by their own 
funds, by relatives or by the appropriations for board 
ing-out of state wards. Selection of patients is a joint 
responsibility of the clinical and social service staffs, 
but no patient is placed unless he agrees to the plan. 
Once a proper home has been found and the patient 
placed, the social worker visits as frequently as neces- 
sary to effect a comfortable adjustment, but at least 
once every three months when an evaluation is made. 
A family-care patient may receive an absolute dis- 
charge at any time during his placement if this is 
medically indicated and he is believed to be able to 
function without supervision. There were 1,032 pa- 
tients on family care placement as of June 30, 1957. 
The work involved in this program is painstaking. 
Much care is necessary in the selection of patients and 
finding of good homes; caretakers must be oriented 
and the community made aware of the work. After 
placement there must be adequate supervision, which 
requires an adequate supply of well-trained social 
workers. Present employee shortage in state hospi- 


tals is the largest single factor blocking the program. 


Public Welfare Services for the Mentally 
Retarded 

Speakers: Gunnar Dyswap, Ph.D., Executive Direc- 
tor, National Association for Retarded Children, 
Inc., New York, New York 
Ore Omutp, Coordinator of Rehabilitation Services, 
Mt. Pleasant State Home and Training School, 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
Micuae J. Becas, Consultant on Training in So- 
cial Services to Mentally Retarded Children, Divi- 
sion of Social Services, Children’s Bureau, Social 
Security Administration, DHEW, 
D.C. 
Frances Coak ey, Supervisor, Unit for the Men 
tally Retarded, City of St. Paul and County of 
Ramsey Welfare Board, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Washington, 


The concept that mental retardation may result 
from defects of the central nervous system or from 
sociological and psychological causes stresses the dy- 
namic elements in this condition and suggests that 
many retarded children can be helped through treat- 
ment, education or other therapeutic procedures evea 
though the basic cerebral defect may not respond 
to remedial measures. 
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Subnormal intellect is only one of many deter- 
minants in social adaptation. The heterogeneity of 
mentally retarded children with respect to appear- 
ance, physical and intellectual capacity, personality, 
social maturity and potential for successful group 
living points up their individuality and the need for 
differential diagnosis and planning. 


Child welfare services have an important contribu- 
tion to make in the identification, diagnostic and re- 
habilitation process. To be meaningful to the indi- 
vidual, his family and the community, however, case- 
work services must be related to health, education 
and other services. 


The role of the child welfare worker in a com- 
munity services program may be outlined a; follows: 

(1) Social Study and Social Diagnosis 

Early identification and diagnosis are essential for 
prevention as well as treatment. A skilled appraisal 
of the capacities, limitations and social and emotional 


resources of the child and his family is vital for 
sound planning. 


(2) Social Treatment 

The families of retarded children very often en- 
counter social and emotional adjustment problems 
for which they require professional casework help. 


(3) Coordination of Community Services 


Welfare, health and educational services for re- 
tarded children must be part of an integrated pro- 
gram to be effective. Child welfare services can par- 
ticipate in identifying the problem, interpreting its 
implications for the family and society and in pro- 
gram planning for its amelioration. 


(4) Social Work Research 

The effect of sociological and psychological pheno- 
mena on the intellectual functioning of retarded chil- 
dren has yet to be determined. In collaboration with 
other disciplines we need to investigate the influence 
of family relationships on intellectual, social and emo- 
tional growth, the effect of parental attitudes on the 
child’s concept of himself and the degree to which 
attitudes rather than the handicap per se may hinder 
social adjustment. Research into the needs and prob- 
lems of retarded children would have many values 
in understanding the needs of intellectually normal 
children as well. 


Minnesota was used to illustrate the advantages of 
adequate legislation concerning public responsibility 
for the mentally retarded. It is unique in having a 
provision for guardianship of the mentally retarded 
by the commissioner of public welfare rather than 


commitment to an institution. The commissioner of 
public welfare may then place the retarded person in 
an appropriate home, hospital, or institution or exer- 
cise general supervision over him anywhere in the 
state through any child welfare board or other ap- 
propriate agency. 

In Ramsey County the county welfare board by 
law acts as the agent of the commissioner of public 
welfare in carrying out these responsibilities. That 
agency has established a unit for the mentally re- 
tarded which provides a wide range of services in- 
cluding medical care, intelligence and personality ex- 
aminations, help with living arrangements, job place- 
ment and educational referrals, legal, marital and 
financial counseling, recreational activities, arrange- 
ments for institutional placement and many other 
services related to these basic activities. 

In a study of the needs of mentally retarded chil- 
dren and their parents conducted in North Dakota 
among those community services which the parents 
checked as having been needed or used the following 
appeared most frequently: diagnostic services; general 
medical care; special school classes; dental care; ex- 
pert consultation to assist parents in dealing with 
non-medical problems; and hospital care. Of this list 
special classes and expert consultation had been un- 
available or inadequately provided in all but a very 
few instances. 

Special classes, diagnostic services and expert con- 
sultation were ranked by the parents as the first 
three most important services which the community 
should provide for all retarded children and their 
parents. 

The program of the National Association for Re- 
tarded Children, outlined at this meeting, has grown 
since its beginning by a small group of interested 
parents in Minnesota in 1950 to the point where there 
are 550 local organizations throughout the nation. 
The initial interest of those who founded this organ- 
ization was centered in three questions: Who are the 
mentally retarded? how many mentally retarded 
children are there? and what help is available for 
them in the community? 
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Services to Children 


Several of the currently most-discussed topics in the field of services to 
children were covered in the group of sessions devoted to this field. Taken 
together, these reports give a good indication of developments in the field 


at this time. 


Current Program Activities of National 
Child Welfare Organizations 
Speakers: Mrs. Katuertne B. Orrrincer, Chief, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Social Security 


DHEW, Washington, D.C. 
Epna Hucues, Consultant, Child Welfare League 
of America, Inc., New York, New York 


Mitton Rector, Assistant Director, National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association, New York, New 
York 

Eart N. Parker, Consultant, Family Service As- 
sociation of America, New York, New York 


Haroip Hacen, Child Welfare Consultant, Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association, Chicago, Illinois 


Administration, 


Representatives of six national organizations having 
major child welfare interests reported on current 
program operations and plans. 


Mrs. Oettinger emphasized the need for adequate 
services today in order to meet the challenges of the 
future which are becoming more insistent and com- 
plex. She outlined some of the significant service 
needs in the field of child welfare and summarized 
some of the current services being provided by the 
Children’s Bureau. 

One of the areas calling for increased emphasis 
is services to children in their own homes. In this 
connection one of the greatest potentials lies in the 
development of homemaker service. The Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is currently de- 
veloping plans for a national conference in conjunc- 
tion with other national organizations for the pur- 
pose of giving stimulation to the wider utilization 
of this service. 

Another area requiring more attention and under- 
standing has to do with the children of working 
mothers. The Children’s Bureau is currently giving 
special attention to this problem in cooperation with 
other organizations and governmental services, such 
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as the Department of Labor. 

The Children’s Bureau is augmenting its services 
in mental retardation by adding a staff specialist to 
assist in the planning and development of services 
in this field. Currently there are special funds avail- 
able through the Maternal and Child Health Service 
for grants to states in studying and demonstrating 
such services, and 29 states are engaged in projects 
supported in this way. 

The Children’s Bureau is also planning a number 
of conferences in cooperation with representatives of 
professional groups in order to clarify the roles of 
the various professions in adoption. The conference 
with the physicians has already been held to be 
followed by one with representatives of the legal 
profession. 


LEGION ProcRaM 


The child welfare program of the National Ameri- 
can Legion is divided into five areas of interest; Pro- 
tective and social services for children: health serv- 
ices for children; education; financial assistance; and 
child welfare administration. The special emphases 
for the current year are financial assistance, educa- 
tion, and social and protective services. 

Of special interest is the effect of residence laws 
on children. The Legion is especially aware of this 
difficulty because the temporary financial assistance 
program which it operates includes a great number 
of children who have been denied ADC because of 
restrictive residence laws, with as much as one-third 
of its caseload made up of such children. The recent 
national convention of the American Legion author- 
ized the Child Welfare Division to make a study of 
residence laws and their implications for veterans 
and their dependents. 

The American Legion takes a very active part in 
the support of federal legislation primarily effecting 
veterans and children of veterans but also for 
the strengthening of all public child welfare serv- 
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ices. Its Child Welfare Foundation, established in 
1954, has made grants to further the cause of child 
welfare, including recently ones for studies on the 
endocrine glandular systems and their functions in 
the control of childhood diseases; for the expenses 
of correctional officers receiving additional training; 
and for the expenses of juvenile police officers re- 
ceiving special training. 

One of the major activities of the Child Welfare 
League is the Standards Project which grew out of 
recommendations of the recent major study of scope 
and function of the League. The project, working 
through a series of national committees of specially 
selected experts, is working toward the development 
of standards for eight areas of child welfare services: 
adoption, homemaker service, foster family care, resi- 
dential group care, protective services, day care, serv- 
ices for unmarried mothers, and services for chil- 
dren in their own homes. A study inaugurated in 1957 
is to investigate the deterrents to planning for chil- 
dren in foster care. 


STATEWIDE SURVEYS 


The program of the National Probation and Parole 
Association is concerned with improving services to 
delinquent children and adult offenders, through 
field services for providing consultation and a num- 
ber of special projects. One of these is for statewide 


surveys to determine the needs for adequate proba- 
tion and parole services and for assisting the states 
in attaining the goals which they have established 
as desirable. There are five such statewide surveys 
currently in process with four additional ones being 
planned. Other activities include the on-going work 
of revising the model juvenile court act and also 
the preparation of a model family court act. 

It was pointed out that casework services for chil 
dren constitutes an appreciable part of the services 
of every family agency and thus all of the 271 mem- 
ber agencies of Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica provide casework services for children and also 
120 of them do child placement and 84 do adoptive 
placements. The services of all of these agencies is 
family centered. Emphasis and goal in work with 
families involving children is on prevention. The fam- 
ily field is promoting research—less formal studies- 
to the end of better methods of early case finding 
and early diagnosis of incipient emotional and _ be- 
havioral patterns of children in the family situation. 
Another, and a very difficult problem being studied 
is that of the “hard-core” families which generally 
do not seek or want help. An abnormal percentage 
of dependency, delinquency and mental breakdown 
stems from these families. FSAA considers that an 
important part of its responsibility is to support and 
strengthen the public agencies serving families in 
cluding children. 





Earl Parker, FSAA; Edna Hughes, Child Welfare League; Roman Haremski; Bob Shulman; Mrs. Kather- 
ine Oettinger, Children’s Bureau 
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In reporting on the child welfare activities of the 
American Public Welfare Association two important 
features were mentioned. These were the Committee 
on Services to Children and the National Council 
of State Directors of Programs for Children and 


Youth. 


Protective Services for Children 
Speakers: Vincent De Francis, Director Children’s 
Division, American Humane Association, Denver, 
Colorado. 
Marie Smitu, Director, Division of Child Welfare, 
State Department of Public Welfare, 
Colorado. 
Lorena Scuerer, State Child Welfare Supervisor, 
Division of Welfare, State Department of Public 
Health and Welfare, Jefferson City, Missouri. 
WILLIAM Chief, Technical Aid 
Branch, Division of Juvenile Delinquency Service, 


Denver, 


H. Sueripan, 


Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, 

DHEW, Washington, D. C. 

Prevention in social work requires early case find- 
ing. We must borrow from the medical field and 
develop community-wide awareness and alertness to 
signs and symptoms of social problems. Protective 
services are the community’s most valuable method 
for reaching problems early enough to bring stability 
to insecure, deteriorating, neglectful or disintegrating 
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*. states of Colorado and Missouri. In Colorado the state 
and county welfare departments have fully assumed 
this responsibility throughout the entire state and last 
year provided such services to more than 2,000 chil- 
dren. These services are provided in all of the 63 


homes. Through protective services damage to chil- 
dren can often be repaired before it is too late. 
Community responsibility is not discharged simply 
by maintaining a protective service program, but 
must include provision of adequate assistance, hous- 
ing, schooling, health services, recreation, police serv- 
ices, and fire protection. 

A protective agency stands ready at all times to 
(1) evaluate the extent to which a child is being 
harmed and to provide such care and treatment as 
the condition requires; (2) evaluate the parents’ 
capacity to use help and to improve the situation; 
(3) provide services needed to better the situation for 
the child; and (4) when parents are unable to use 
this help, to file and support in court a petition of 
neglect. 

Protective service is a helping, non-punitive case- 
work service. It is usually initiated on an involuntary 
basis as a result of a complaint, but while the ultimate 
client of the protective agency is the neglected child, 
service is primarily to the parent. The protective 
agency has a higher than ordinary degree of responsi- 
bility toward its clients because of the fact that its 
function is in reality the carrying out of the com- 
munity’s obligation to safeguard the rights of chil- 
dren. According to this definition a distinction is 
drawn between the function of the protective agency 
and the authoritarian law enforcement agencies such 
as the courts and the police. But close cooperation 
between all of these services is essential. 

A nationwide survey of child protective services by 
the Children’s Division of the American Humane 
Association showed that there is a great lack of pro- 
tective services in both urban and rural areas through- 
out the country. It also showed that child protective 
functions are increasingly being accepted as a public 
agency responsibility; where protective services are 
being performed by private agencies the pattern was 
set 30 or more years ago. 

In the public welfare agency protective services 
most logically belong in the division of child welfare. 
Protective service cases should be carried as a differ- 
entiated caseload and such services should not be 
limited to a specific category or group but should be 
a service to the total community. 


Two Strate ProcramMs 


Reports were presented on protective service pro- 


, grams maintained by public welfare agencies in the 
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counties whether or not professionally trained child 
welfare available. In the smaller 
counties the service is usually provided by a general 
caseworker or by a child welfare worker. In the 
larger counties certain workers are specifically desig- 
nated as protective service workers. 


workers are 


In the city of Denver there has been a sub-division 
of protective services in the Child Welfare Division 
of the Public Welfare Department since 1951. This 
action was taken on the recommendation of the 
Council of Social Agencies after a careful study. The 
program has been worked out with the full coopera- 
tion of the police department and the juvenile court. 

In Missouri the protective service program as an 
identifiable service was established in 1951 and oper- 
ates in each of the 115 counties of the state. Depending 
upon the qualifications and specialization of the staff 
that is available protective services are given by gen- 
eral caseworkers and child welfare workers and child 
welfare aids. The referrals usually come from mem- 
bers of the agency staff with respect to families other- 
wise known to the agency or from the juvenile court 


staff. 


During a recent twelve-month period the Missouri 
Division of Welfare provided protective services to 
nearly 3700 children during which time there was 
nearly a 60 percent turnover in the caseload. Out of 
these about 12 percent of the situations were ulti- 
mately referred to the juvenile court for protective 
custody or foster placement. 


In the discussion it was pointed out that the rights 
of individuals cannot be ignored or violated simply 
because of the worthy motives of the protective 
agency. On the other hand it was also clearly recog- 
nized that a protective service agency cannot stand 
passively by when it is known that children are being 
abused and neglected. It is therefore necessary to 
make every effort to reach out to the parents where 
neglect is known or suspected in behalf of the chil- 
dren, who also have rights of their own. 


Interstate and Intercountry Placements 


of Children 


Speakers: Mivprep Arnowp, Director, Division of So- 
cial Services, Children’s Bureau, Social Security 
Administration, DHEW, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Susan T. Perris, Assistant Director, Interna- 
tional Social Service, American Branch, New York, 
New York. 

Myrtite P. Worrr, Director, Division of Child 
Welfare, State Department of Public Welfare, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina. 


The philosophy in interstate placements must be 
that of all child welfare services, namely that the 
needs of children should be given primary considera- 
tion. There must be concern for the well-being of 
all children and service to all who need it. Mobility 
of population must be accepted as a basic part of our 
life today. 

Much state legislation on this subject is archaic 
and reflects the old philosophy of protecting the 
state’s legal and financial responsibility and _restrict- 
ing movement of children. Although present pro- 
visions of law must be met there must be effort to 
secure changes which will remove such words as 
public charge, bond, surety, guaranty and social men- 
ace. New legislation should convey the philosophy 
of the rights of children and parents, protection for 
children, and responsibilities for providing service. 

More attention needs to be given to clarification of 
the legal status of the child not only as it relates to 
legal custody but also to guardianship. There needs 
to be clarification of the force and effect of court or- 
ders made in one state as they relate to a child placed 
in another. It was suggested that the compact ap- 
proach might be used in this area and that emphasis 
should be placed on uniform legislation. 

With respect to practice, it was suggested that 
services in both interstate and intercountry place- 
ments should meet the same standards as services in 
other child welfare functions. Referrals should not 
be treated lightly. There should not be a differential 
service to non-residents nor slowing up of services. 
Emphasis should be placed on continuity for the 
child. 

Interstate placements of children are all governed 
by a different law than had prevailed earlier. The 
present law is Public Law 85-316 which is admin- 
istered by the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, rather than by the Department of State as form- 
erly. With respect to the adoptive placement of chil- 
dren, there is currently no limit under this act as to 
the number of children that may be brought into the 
United States for adoption. The maximum age has 
been raised to 14 years. 

It is of continuing importance for state welfare 
departments to facilitate the movement of these adop- 
tions since there must be an investigation and ap- 
proval of a social agency before a child can be placed. 
State welfare departments concerned with standards 
in adoption placement have a special responsibility 
to make sure that services are maintained to facilitate 
the placement of children in these intercountry adop- 
tions, and also to protect the interests of the children 
and adopting parents. 
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The International Social Service is the organization 
which facilitates the identification and the movement 
of these children to the United States and which 
communicates with the social agencies in this country 
making studies and arranging the placements. 


Community Services in Juvenile 
Delinquency 


Speaker: Curartes H. Suiremanx, Director, Hyde 
Park Youth Project, Chicago, Illinois. 

Discussant: Ruru Cuasker, Director, Services to 
Families and Children, New York City Youth 
Board, New York, New York. 


Our general programs for children and families are 
not always meeting the needs of the individual whose 
social adjustment is a problem to the community. It 
may be necessary to “reach out” a bit and fashion 
programs aimed directly at the community problem 
child, family or youth group. The community has 
the obligation, in order to protect itself and to protect 
the future welfare of children, to “reach out” to and 
strive to offer help to such children and families in 
ways they can accept. Such a program would involve 
aggressive, realistic case finding, and accepting re- 
sponsibility for initiating the provision of service and 
maintaining it even in the face of initial resistance. 
Very few families are “hard to reach” if the approach 
is positive and if they themselves become involved in 
the helping plans. 

A comprehensive analysis of the total problem, plus 
effective communication and cooperative endeavor of 
agencies is essential to giving adequate service to 
the anti-social child and his family. Experiment with 
the use of “street club workers” shows that it is 
possible to achieve effective penetration of even the 
most difficult gang, and that such penetration is fol- 
lowed in a high proportion of cases by considerable 
reduction of anti-social behavior. 


When we turn the spotlight on juvenile delin- 
quency, we are observing a disease that is attacking 
our community. If we are to control it, we must 
identify its cause and address ourselves to it. Juvenile 
delinquents are children and adolescents. They are 
the products of their environment, most importantly 
in which figures the family. Yet, in too many settings, 
charged with responsibility for the juvenile delin- 
quent, the pattern is to work exclusively with the 
youngster and his problems. A preventive approach 
would entail working with these vulnerable children 
and their families before they get into serious trouble. 

In our work with the multi-problem family all 
agencies involved must work together in a coordinated 


fashion, with one agency taking primary responsibility 

for rehabilitation of the family. This is logically a 

public responsibility, and thus establishes the prin- 

ciple of public accountability, and goes far beyond 
coordination as such. A community approach to juve- 
nile delinquency must involve all forces in the com- 
munity that by reason of their professional contact 
with families and children are in a possible position 
of prevention and cure. 

There was recognition in this session that: 

(1) Nowhere do we have all the facilities we need 
with which to serve children and families ade- 
quately; therefore, we must make the best possible 
use of existing facilities; 

(2) If we are to have proper coordination of service 
to families, there must be one agency in the 
community which will accept responsibility for 
treatment planning, and at times it may take an 
aggressive approach on the part of the case plan- 
ning agency; 
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Provision of basic service is a public responsi- 
bility; therefore, there must be an investment of 
public funds to prevent costlier investments later; 
(4) We need mature, skilled case workers who are 
secure in their own relationship to authority, to 
work effectively with the delinquent child and 
his family. 


The Management of Public Foster Care 
Programs 


Speakers: Rocer Linp, Student, School of Social 
Work, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan 
James R. Dumpson, Director, Bureau of Child Wel- 
fare, New York, New York 
Vicror ANverson, Executive Secretary, Summit 
County Child Welfare, Board, Akron, Ohio 
Management and financing of public foster care 

programs in three selected jurisdictions, representing 

examples of major differences in organization and op- 
eration—New York City, Summit County Ohio, and 
the state of Michigan—were reported. 

Of 17,000 children receiving foster care at public 
expense in New York City, only 7 percent are being 
cared for in public agency facilities; the remainder 
are under the care of approximately 100 different vol- 
untary agencies. There are nearly 1500 children 
awaiting placement in foster care. 

The New York City Welfare Department has the 
responsibility to provide foster care for dependent, 
neglected and delinquent children but does not have 
full authority to establish facilities to meet this need. 
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Planning Social Services 


for Urban Needs 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE. These papers presented to 
the 84th Annual Forum of the National Conference deal with many aspects of urban 
activity. The tasks of community organizational workers are studied, as are the 
problems of social work in rapidly expanding suburban areas. Chapters are de- 
voted to such matters as community organization for civic progress and combating 
juvenile delinquency. $2.50 


Social Welfare Forum 


1957 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WELFARE. “Expanding Frontiers in 
Social Welfare” was the theme for the 1957 Annual Forum of the National Con- 
ference. Widening horizons in many areas of social welfare served as the keynote 
for most of the meetings, with special emphasis on problems of family and inte- 


gration. $5.00 


Trends in Social Work 
1874-1956 


FRANK J. BRUNO. This concise survey of the development of ideas and person- 
alities that have influenced the growth of professional social work is a revised edition 
of the first general history of the vitally important social welfare field. Professor 
Louis Towley has written a supplement dealing with the last decade. “This volume 
should appeal to all who have an interest in social problems and reform.”—American 
Sociological Review $5.75 


Child Placement through 
Clinically Oriented Casework 


ESTHER GLICKMAN. “This book represents an extensive study of casework di- 
rected to the care of children separated from their own families. Miss Glickman, 
an experienced social worker, has demonstrated how a scientific approach can make 
placement a more adequate treatment experience for the child. This volume merits 
recognition from the social work profession.”—Alabama Social Welfare $5.75 
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The problem of reimbursement is one of the most 
difficult aspects of public-voluntary agency relation- 
ships. Once this question is resolved it should then 
be possible to move more easily to agreement on a 
rational division of responsibility between public and 
voluntary agencies. 

In 1954 a reimbursement formula was worked out 
between the New York City Welfare Department 
and the voluntary agencies. To reimburse agencies 
on the basis of the range and quality of services 
which they provide. There is a basic per capita rate 
which is related to the age of the child and the type 
of care provided, in addition to which there is par- 
tial reimbursement for the salaries of private agency 
staff giving casework, psychiatric, psychological, and 
teaching services. Higher reimbursement rates are 
paid for agencies with small caseloads per caseworker 
than for agencies having large caseloads. Staff quali- 
fications are established by the public agency. 

The experience with this formula has shown a 
number of inequities and imbalances, but one of the 
basic accomplishments is that it has clearly demon- 
strated the need for a complete overhaul of the rate 
structure. As a result of the experience with the dif- 
ferential rates there are indications that advances 
have been made toward agreements on the following 
points: 


1. A public agency must be prepared to pay the 
full cost of actual care from the day that care 
begins and the rate should include agreed-upon- 
items of cost and reasonable ceilings on those 
items. 


2. Responsibility for the decision about placement 
where service is purchased must reside in the 
purchasing agency; the public agency cannot 
be merely a remitting agent. 
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The public agency in purchasing service must 
establish the standards under which such serv- 
ice is purchased, and be prepared to evaluate 
the appropriateness and effectiveness of the serv- 
ice given. 

4. The public agency has the responsibility in dis- 
pensing tax funds and in safeguarding the care 
of children to purchase only those services which 
child needs dictate as required. 
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The voluntary agency holds in trust funds con- 
tributed to it by private philanthropy. It is 
morally bound to expend those funds for the 
care of those children in need, as described in 
its charter and as described in the agency’s 
public appeal for support. 
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Ohio is one of six states in which no state money 
is available for local child welfare services. The coun- 
ty child welfare board or the county welfare depart 
ment carries this responsibility with funds which are 
appropriated from the county general fund or from 
a special county tax levy which is authorized under 
state law and may at the option of the county be 
voted by special election which must be renewed 
every five years. A small amount of federal Chil- 
dren’s Bureau money is also available. During the 
most recent fiscal year the localities in Ohio expended 
$11,000,000 of their own money for this purpose. 

Summit County has a population of about half a 
million persons and provides child welfare services 
to about 3,000 children a year. The average daily 
caseload is 1,500 with about one-half of that num- 
ber in foster care. The other half of the caseload 
includes children receiving care or supervision in their 
own homes and children who are receiving protective 
services. 

In Summit County of about 725 children in foster 
care, about 97 percent are cared for in public agen- 
cies, and three percent in specialized private facilities. 
In all instances, however, the casework planning is the 
responsibility of the public agency. Special emphasis 
is given to the fact that careful study and diagnosis 
of the social problem by a highly trained experienced 
staff at the time of intake, and periodic reviews while 
the child is in care, are necessary to prevent children 
from being taken from their own homes when it 
might be in their best interest to remain with their 
families. 

In this agency the standard for a staff of 34 is 
for two-thirds of them to have graduate social work 
training and the remaining one-third at least a ba- 
chelor’s degree. The local taxpayers seem to be satis- 
fied that they are receiving value received and that 
a well-trained staff represents social as well as finan- 
cial economies. 

The speaker pointed out that voluntary agencies 
should not be required to do a mass job of child 
care but they should be left free to do what they 
can do best. They should maintain their independ- 
ence of the tax dollar so that they can carry on ex- 
perimentations with new ideas and to demonstrate 
the value of high standards of service. 


He also emphasized that heavy subsidization of 
voluntary agencies retards the development of sound 
public agency services. There is nothing inherent 
in the public agency which prevents the attainment 
of good administrative procedures or high profes- 
sional standards. 

A bill introduced in the Michigan legislature in 
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1949 to authorize the State Department of Social 
Welfare to match county costs of foster care in the 
same manner the state already was matching the 
counties’ direct relief costs resulted in a statewide 
study which reported (in 1951) that there were 3,000 
to 4,000 children needing but not receiving foster 
care and that there was great variation in availability 
of foster care resources. 


LeEGisLATION Basep ON Stupy 


During 1952 and 1953 a pilot study tested out the 
proposed legislation which had resulted from the 
1951 study, and the report stated that the method 
appeared to be a satisfactory one for providing the 
counties with state aid while giving them an incen- 
tive to develop local facilities in place of committing 
children to the state facilities. 

Thus, by the time foster care legislation was en- 
acted in 1955, there had been a period of several 
years of information gathering, pilot demonstration, 
and public review and support. This program of joint 
state-county participation in costs of foster care which 
began in April 1956, does not represent any radical 
departure from previous methods of operation. The 
three main features of the legislation are equalization 
of resources for foster care, the use of local resources, 
and standards of care and service. 

The only mandatory feature is that the counties 
must pay 50 percent of the cost of care for any chil- 
dren in the two state training schools and the state 
facility for foster care; the county may decide 
whether it wishes to participate in the rest of the 
program. 

The state provides an initial incentive in the form 
of reimbursement of 90 percent of the first $2000 
spent by the county, but the county must spend an 
amount equal to $0.15 per $1000 state equalized tax 
valuation. The state then matches 50-50 all county 
expenditures above this basic amount. This formula 
is an attempt to equalize resources rather than using 
the state facilities unduly. 

The law also provided for establishment of stand- 
ards for courts by a special committee of the Michi- 
gan Probate Judges Association, covering personnel, 
detention home operation, foster homes, visits, and 
record keeping. Similar standards are established by 
the State Social Welfare Commission for care by 
the county welfare departments. 

During the nine months of 1956 that the legisla- 
tion was in effect, 68 counties participated in the pro- 
gram. State reimbursement made up from 5% to 
90°% of county expenditures. Half the. counties re- 
ceived reimbursement equal to 37°/, or more of their 
expenditures. 


Homemaker Service in a Public 
Welfare Agency 
Speakers: Mrs. Exizasern Watkins, Administrative 
Assistant, Public Assistance Division, Cook County 
Department of Public Welfare, Chicago, Illinois. 


Eveanor R. Taytor, Chief Casework Supervisor, 
Children’s Service Division, Hamilton County De- 
partment of Welfare, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Martna E. Puitiips, Regional Public Assistance 
Representative, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social 
Security Administration, DHEW, Region V, Chi- 


cago, Illinois. 


Exvias S. Conenx, Director, Bureau of Services for 
the Aging, State Department of Welfare, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Homemaker service is a specialized but basic service 
of the social agency which helps to maintain the 
home when the persons responsible for family man- 
agement are absent or incapacitated. The homemaker 
shares or participates in the family responsibility usu- 
ally carried by the mother. 

There was once a tendency to regard homemaker 
service as a specialized service to a special group of 
clients. For example, homemaker service was pri- 
marily used to help keep children in their own homes. 
There is now a tendency to regard homemaker service 
as a basic resource of agencies which are concerned 
with all types of problems which families have in 
times of stress. Homemaker service is frequently 
used when illness or death of the mother threatens 
the breakup of the family; when the chronic illness 
of any family member creates special pressures; when 
elderly couples who are infirm or handicapped in 
some degree could remain in their own homes with 
some help from the outside; when immature mothers 
need help in learning the basic elements of organized 
housekeeping; when children are to be placed in 
foster homes and there is need for easing the transi- 
tion and to help the caseworker gain a better under- 
standing in order to give more effective service to 
the children and the family. 

A good homemaker must be mature, healthy, intel- 
ligent, and must like and understand people of all 
ages and of both sexes. She must have experience 
in home management and in child care. She must 
exercise common sense and good judgment and must 
have the capacity to be tolerant of standards different 
from her own. 

The caseworker maintains the agency relationship 
with the family and prepares the family for the use 
of the service so that it can have the most constructive 
results. Ideally the homemaker is assigned on the 
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basis of the characteristics and needs of the particular 
family together with the abilities and strengths of 
the individual homemaker. 

TANGIBILITY AN AssET 

Many welfare services are difficult to explain mean- 
ingfully to the public and to appropriating bodies, 
but homemaker service has a common sense appeal 
and can be incorporated rather easily even in agencies 
where less tangible services might be suspect. There 
is also the additional advantage of real economy in 
many situations where the alternative would be nurs- 
ing home care, chronic dependency or institutional 
placement. Homemaker service can be classified as 
either preventive or rehabilitative, depending upon 
the individual case circumstances, and can be utilized 
with great flexibility. 

In Cincinnati the homemakers on the staff of the 
Hamilton County Department of Welfare are Ohio 
state civil service employees with the same rights and 
privileges as employees in other classifications. This 
has proved valuable in recruiting staff, since the 
position has both status and security. Salary incre- 
ments, vacation and sick leave regulations are clear 
and easily administered. Civil service status estab- 
lished the program with dignity and with recognition 
of qualifications and skill. 
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In the establishment of the Cincinnati program 
Children’s Bureau funds were granted on a demon- 
stration basis. A unit of 10 homemakers was estab- 
lished through this financing in 1949 but the federal 
funds were gradually withdrawn and now the unit 
consists of 25 homemakers and is completely financed 
through general relief funds. 


While the Cincinnati program has been adminis- 
tratively attached to the Children’s Division, it is 
possible to establish homemaker service as a part of 
the public assistance categories. Under such a plan 
the salaries of homemakers, who would be carried as 
agency employees, could be carried as an administra- 
tive expense and thus subject to administrative re- 
imbursement from federal funds, if such an arrange- 
ment is provided for in the state public assistance plan. 


In Lackawanna County, Pennsylvania, homemaker 
service was provided to aged persons through a grant 
from the State Department of Welfare to the Family 
Service agency. The state funds proved to be forth- 
coming for only a short period but the community 
has been determined to continue the operation of the 
homemaker service which has amply demonstrated 
its value. 

The policy was that homemaker service should be 
considered an integral part of family casework and 
be available to those who need it and could not pro- 
vide it by their own efforts, regardless of financial 
need. Applications were considered on a casework 
basis. From the months of April to November 1957 
service was provided to 60 different individuals. 
Twenty-one of these were 80 years of age or over; 
16 were confined to wheelchairs, and 13 were par- 
tially or totally blind. The remainder were about 70 
years of age and were feeble with heart and other 
chronic conditions. Among this group were 10 couples. 
The remainder were single and lived alone. They 
were all handicapped in some fashion or had some 
disablement. Despite this fact, however, only a half 
day to one full day per week was provided for each 
case on the average. 

The Family Service agency established a training 
course for homemakers which included sessions with 
a nutritionist, a home economist, a representative from 
the Visiting Nurse Association, a medical social 
worker, a public health worker and a psychiatrist, 
geared to the needs and behavior of older persons. 


Because of the short period of time this project has 
been in operation it is not yet possible to give a full 
report of the cost of service per client. However, it is 
estimated that the cost of salary, travel, social security 
and workmen’s compensation amounts to about $50 
per week per homemaker. 
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Sessions on the Aged 


The first Round Table un aging had the job of considering major develop- 
ments in this field within the past two years in both governmental and 
voluntary agencies. Participants also singled out some of the major problems 
needing attention, and three of these—home care, institutional living and 
employment—received detailed discussion in later round tables. 


America and Her Older People 


Panel: Wituram C. Fircu, Director, Special Staff on 
Aging, DHEW, Washington, D. C. 


NorMan F. Crace, Executive Secretary, Committee 
on Aging, Canadian Welfare Council, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Ho tis Vick, Staff Associate, Community Planning 
Division, United Community Funds and Councils 
of America, Inc., New York, New York. 


Rosert T. Lanspare, Professor of Social Welfare, 
School of Social Welfare, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


Joun H. Barcray, Chairman, Maine Committee on 

Aging, Livermore Falls, Maine. 

After a buildup of several years, America is waking 
up to the fact that older people, their care and their 
problems are “big business.” Participants presented 
much evidence to support this view. At the federal 
level a Council on Aging has been created, while the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Aging has been 
continued within the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and the Public Health Service has 
appointed an Advisory Committee on Aging and 
Chronic Illness. In conjunction with the Council of 
State Governments, a number of conferences have 
taken place to consider the federal-state relationships 
in this field. 

The chairman expressed a feeling of encourage- 
ment at these signs of progress, coupled with im- 
patience at the delays which often occur in the process 
of making programs serve individuals. For the imme- 
diate future, she hoped, “As our numbers of old 
people continue to grow and as the needs of the 
country with its scientific emphasis tend to minimize 
the humanities, we can at least hold the gains we 
have made and even make greater strides as America 
and her older people demand them.” 


Developments in Canada were described. In the 
income maintenance area, it was pointed out that 
within the past year the flat rate pension had been 
increased by $15. Persons 70 and over, with 10 years 
residence in Canada, now receive $55 per month 
through this program. The National Housing Act 
provides loans to voluntary groups building or con- 
verting housing for the aged, while provincial gov- 
ernments have given more and more aid to public and 
voluntary bodies sponsoring homes for the aged. Small 
private boarding homes are also caring for greater 
numbers of old people. Voluntary agencies and some 
public welfare departments are providing counseling 
services, while visiting homemaker associations have 
expanded aging field. The 
Canadian Welfare Council recently established a 


somewhat into the 


standing committee on aging, and during 1957 the 
first major conferences on aging were held in British 
Columbia and Ontario. 


Work oF CouNcILs 


America’s 450 community welfare councils are tak- 
ing more leadership in planning services for the 
aging and assigning increasing staff time to this area 
of service. Examples of council activity included 
studies and surveys, working with state and local 
agencies on improved nursing home standards and 
home care programs, planning with housing author- 
ities on special accommodations for the aged, working 
with unions and employers on flexible retirement 
policies and helping to establish golden age centers 
and training courses for volunteers. It was pointed out 
that “citizens are beginning to feel that it is essential 
that the floor of service in the community in all func- 
tional fields be provided by public funds.” 

The 1956 amendments to the Social Security Act 
offer an opportunity for states to take great strides 
toward development of a comprehensive program of 
assistance and care to old people. Statutory, financial 
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“Employment for the Aged—Fact or Fiction” gets a thorough going over 


and administrative restrictions present barriers to such 
a program in many states. Some of these factors in- 
clude low money ceilings on individual grants, lack 
of legal authority to provide non-financial services, 
shortage of staff with training or experience to give 
needed service to the aging, residence and citizenship 
requirements, and lack of conviction by some ad- 
ministrators that public welfare has a responsibility in 
this field. 

In Maine caseload reductions in OAA permitted 
increased payments, hospitalization and nursing home 
benefits. The state employment service has added 
special counselors for the aged; 1958 will see a 
strengthening of adult education programs. Sincere 
interest on the part of a lay committee, aided by one 
“expert,” has overcome deficiencies of budget and 
staff. 


Employment for the Aged—Fact or 
Fiction? 
Speakers: Joun R. Stark, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Benepict H. McGinn, Older Worker Specialist, 
State Employment Security Commission, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
Reep K. Cree, Director, Fresno County Welfare 
Department, Fresno, California. 


Mrs. Martua M. McKez, Director, Winston County 
Department of Pensions and Security, Double 
Springs, Alabama. 


An expanding economy will soon cause employers 
to look again at the vast labor reserve of older work- 
ers. Industry, government and private foundations 
are all showing increased concern, and_ personnel 
directors and plant managers are reaching the con- 
clusion that greater employment of older people is 
the only practical answer to personnel shortages, both 
now and for the future. This development is ac- 
celerated by Labor Department studies which have 
exploded many of the fallacies concerning the use and 
ability of older workers. Economist Sumner Schlicter 
has estimated that national production could be raised 
five billion dollars a year if jobs were given to all 
older men and women who are ready, willing and 
able to handle steady jobs. 

Policy of the Employment Service with respect to 
older workers is to provide such services as are nec- 
essary to promote equal opportunity for employment 
in competition with other workers of similar qualifica- 
tions, and to engage in educational programs with 
employers, employer groups, labor unions and_ the 
community for the purpose of increasing job oppor- 
tunities. A very broad definition of the older worker 
has been established: any worker or applicant who is 
encountering, or may be expected to encounter, diffi- 
culty in getting or keeping a job principally because 
of his age. 

In Michigan the State Employment Security Com- 
mission has an older worker specialist who gives 
leadership, direction and functional supervision to the 
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statewide program. Each of the 65 branch offices has 
a full or part-time person giving special attention to 
these problems. Special training has been set up for 
these persons, including the use of group guidance 
and staff clinics. Much promotional work has been 
done with business and industry, and the state’s Inter- 
departmental Committee on Problems of the Aging 
and a Legislative Study Commission have been help- 
ful. Results of all this activity were reported with 
factual data: between July and October 1957 there 
was an increase from 16.6 to 19.4 per cent in non- 
agricultural placements of persons 45 and older. These 
results were obtained when total unemployment 
reached the 200,000 mark. 

There was much interest in a report from a rural 
county in Alabama, where the welfare department 
has done a very effective job of helping older people 
qualify for OASI protection. Following the 1954 
amendments to the Social Security Act, the county 
staff educated itself and then the community on the 
potential role of OASI, particularly in relation to the 
self-employed. Eventually many public employers 
brought their workers into the program and began 
offering jobs to people who needed up to the required 
six quarters of covered employment. Many self- 
employed farmers and loggers made the necessary 
back payments to obtain coverage, often borrowing 
money for this purpose. Of 316 farmers applying for 
benefits since January 1957, only one had to be 
rejected. 

This all-out campaign has had quite an effect on 
the assistance program. In August 1951 there were 
19 cases receiving OASI and OAA;; by February 1957 
this number had increased to 156. In October 1956 
the OAA caseload was 821; a year later it was 783, 
with 131 applications pending, compared with 199 a 
year previously. In addition to these gains, the local 
director gave this impression: “We believe people 
are happier; we know their needs are more ade- 
quately met; and the program of OASI is nearer its 
full realization.” 


Keeping the Old Folks at Home 

Speakers: 

Mrs. Heten I. Ciemensen, Director, Santa Cruz 
County Department of Social Welfare, Santa Cruz, 
California 

Mrs. ExizaperH Breckinripce, Supervisor, Services 
for the Aging, Illinois Public Aid Commission, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Henry L. McCartuy, Commissioner of Welfare. 
Department of Welfare, New York, New York 


Focusing on methods to improve the health status 





of older people and thus help to prevent the neces- 
sity of institutional care, the presentations in this 
session covered programs from coast to coast. 
From Santa Cruz County, California, came the 
story of an effective team relationship between health 
and welfare. Concern over the medical care being 
received by Old Age Security recipients, coupled with 
rising medical costs, brought about a thorough study 
of the problem by state and local health and welfare 
departments, the county supervisors, county hospital 
and county medical society. A geriatric screening 
program was the result, and it began operation in 
September 1955, with a retired doctor as examining 
physician. New applicants for Old Age Security 
were invited to attend the clinic, which met twice 
weekly at the county hospital. Results of the first two 
months of operation are indicative of the value of 
offered. Of 34 OAS applicants, 31 


went through the screening service: five were nega- 


the service 


tive, 12 had serious heart conditions and 14 others 
revealed conditions such as arthritis, cataracts, hyper- 
tension, obesity, paralysis and two previously un- 
detected cases of cancer. 

During 1956 the Public Health Service made a 
survey of the health status of OAS recipients in the 
county, while the medical society also made a study. 
Recommendations were comprehensive and produced 
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action. A medical advisory committee became a 
very helpful part of the operation. A complete geri- 
atric clinic team was set up, including a physician, 
dentist, nurse, social worker and laboratory technician. 
Of the $25 clinic fee, half is paid from OAS adminis- 
trative funds. Patients whose diagnosis indicates a 
need for treatment are referred to a physician of 
their choice or to the county hospital. 

A different aspect of the problem was covered 
by a report of the geriatric rehabilitation program of 
the Illinois Public Aid Commission, as it is now 
functioning in Peoria and Cook Counties. To combat 
rising nursing home admissions and costs, it was 
decided to apply modern rehabilitation techniques 
to ill older people. Patients are selected from among 
those referred for placement in nursing homes or 
state mental hospitals, with a maximum of 75 per- 
sons being under care at any one time. Patients 
accepted are given a diagnostic work-up and then 
provided with whatever treatment is recommended. 

The Peoria program has been operating since 
January 1956 and by November 1957 over 70 persons 
who would otherwise have been placed in nursing 
homes had been rehabilitated to the point where 
they had been restored to community living. Aver- 
age cost of rehabilitation was about $1000 per case. 
The average reduction in the OAA grant (as con- 
trasted with the cost of nursing home care) was 
$941 a year. Each succeeding year of life in the 
community will mean additional savings. “Probably 
the greatest dividend to the workers in this program, 
and to the patients, is the tremendous satisfaction 
of actually seeing unhappy, sick old people return 
to the main stream of community living.” 

Results of the program to date suggested three 
tentative conclusions: that from one-quarter to one- 
half of the persons now going to nursing homes or 
state hospitals could be kept in the community by 
use of such rehabilitation programs; that medical, 
social work and allied professions should be exposed 
to these services “in order to dissipate an out-moded 
pessimism about the potentials of older patients”; 
that no community should rest until is has assured 
its older adults of the services of a well-rounded 
rehabilitation program. 

A description of the 13 year old boarding home 
program for the aged, a function of the New York 
City Department of Welfare, rounded out the session. 
Staff of the Boarding Home Service do not deal 
directly with clients. Their job is to locate, inspect 
and certify boarding homes; to provide vacancies 
upon request by public assistance staff; and to work 
with proprietors toward maintenance of good stand- 


ards. At present they utilize 450 homes for two or 
more persons (rarely more than four) and 600 for 
single recipients. The Department can now pay up 
to $145 a month per person. A determined effort 
has been made to give good training to good workers, 
and also to assign work loads which permit ample 
time for consultation with proprietors. A newsletter 
and a workshop are two techniques which have 
helped to produce an effective relationship with the 
proprietors and have helped bring about improved 
practices. 


Better Institutional Care for the Aged 

Speakers: Irvinc J. ENcLeEMAN, Chief, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance, State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, Trenton, New Jersey 


C. RaymMonp Bowers, County Home Program Con- 
sultant, Division of Public Assistance, State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Madison, Wisconsin 


Frank Bateman, Executive Secretary, American 

Association of Nursing Homes, Springfield, Ohio 

The final session on aging accepted the fact that 
institutional living is the only solution to the problem 
facing many older people. 

As the largest purchaser of institutional care, the 
public assistance agency must exercise some control 
over standards of service. In New Jersey the state 
agency pays over $10,000,000 annually for such care. 
To help with one phase of this problem, many public 
welfare departments are now employing home eco- 
nomics consultants. Some of their assignments in- 
clude defining standards of assistance, developing 
monetary allowances for determining clients’ needs 
and resources, advising in formulation of policy and 
procedures which incorporate these standards and 
allowances into eligibility requirements, and_inter- 
preting these standards and allowances to staff and to 
institutions. 


The home economist’s most immediate contribu- 
tion to improved patient care can be in the area of 
food, and there was much consideration of this aspect 
of the job. “The kind of insight and analysis which 
a qualified home economics consultant can bring to 
bear in relation to food, she can bring to bear also 
in relation to the other components that are present 
in this packaged commodity called institutional liv- 
ing.” Public welfare administrators must examine the 
contents of this package and see that it lives up to the 
guarantees on the label. The guarantees, according to 
the American Association of Nursing Homes, are: 
“A home in which to live; something to do; someone 
to care.” 
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In 1953 the Wisconsin legislature, after studying 
problems of the aged and recognizing the value and 
need of a recreational activity program in county 
homes, authorized the position of recreational consul- 
tant in the state welfare department. County homes 
request this service and to date work has been done 
in 34 of the 38 homes. Twenty-two have developed 
activity programs, involving over 1400 residents. Units 
of volunteers, set up in 14 counties, are an essential 
part of the program. A bi-monthly newsletter has 
been an effective program guide and stimulant. 


A thorough evaluation of the home and its resi- 
dents is a prerequisite, to assure that the activity 
program is planned to meet their individual emo- 
tional and environmental needs. Other vital factors 
in the success of this service include the quality of 
leadership and the creation of a team approach on the 
part of the county home employees, department staff 
and trained volunteers. The potential range of the 
program is as wide and as varied as the interests of 
the older people to be served. Individuals, county 
homes and the public are learning of the benefits of 
activity programs, and such activities are being con- 
sidered for the future as new institutional facilities 
are being planned. 


The concern of public welfare departments for 
better patient care is shared by nursing home proprie- 
tors, individually and collectively through the Ameri- 
can Nursing Home Association. Administrators are 
attempting to keep up with current developments in 
geriatrics by attendance at association meetings, insti- 
tutes and workshops, many sponsored jointly with 
medical schools, state health departments and other 
organizations. More modern facilities are being built 
and older homes are being modernized. 


The Nursing Home Association recently endorsed, 
through its 48 state affiliates, a statement of policy 
which included these points: Converted and existing 
facilities which are below accepted standards and 
cannot be made adequate should be replaced as 
quickly as possible; Every patient should be under 
medical supervision and a member of the staff should 
always be available to carry out physicians’ orders; 
All homes should plan for greater emphasis on pro- 
grams for recreation, rehabilitation and physical ther- 
apy; Public welfare departments should utilize only 
licensed or approved facilities; Licensing agencies 
should require administrators to take advantage of 
training programs wherever they exist. 
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Sessions on Medical Care 


This subject was explored in its administrative and technical aspects, from 
the point of view of community relationships, and in direct application in 
services toward self-help and self-care. The sum of all these sessions was a 
well-rounded presentation of this currently lively subject. 


Goals and Limitations of Rehabilitation 


Speakers: Gorpon H. Hartcuer, M.D., D.P.H., Direc- 
tor of Washington County Project, Community 
Research Associates, Hagerstown, Maryland 


Cart K. Scumipt, Jr., Superintendent, Oak Forest 
Hospital, Oak Forest, Illinois 


Haroip E. Simmons, Superintendent, Social Service 
Division, San Mateo County Department of Public 
Health and Welfare, San Mateo, California 


The essentialness of rehabilitation programs for 
public welfare recipients was pointed out by the sug- 
gestion that a man’s sense of a right to assistance, 
even when he is involuntarily thrown out of work, 
is much weaker than his feeling of a right to work. 
While work and training opportunities must be given 
to public welfare recipients as part of a therapeutic 
objective, the group of clients served by public wel- 
fare bring such multiple personal and family prob- 
lems that the application of single-focused remedies 
such as financial assistance, work placement or medi- 
cal care without the combination of the services will 
achieve little or nothing in correcting the problems. 
It is not a portion of an individual that is to be 
rehabilitated, but a total person. This requires a team 
approach of concurrent treatment by a number of 
specialists. 

While it is becoming more clear that the objective 
of public assistance is to restore dependent individuals 
to meaningful, independent patterns of living as far 
as possible, the concomitance of age maladjustment 
and chronic disease or physical impairment makes 
welfare recipients considerably more difficult to re- 
habilitate than the usual vocational rehabilitation 
agency caseload. Only one out of 10 indigent dis- 
abled of a representative sample may be expected to 
reach a vocational goal. Therefore, rehabilitation 
efforts in public weltare must be geared to realistic 


objectives. It was urged that public welfare staffs 
and supporters be less preoccupied with rehabilitation 
with a vocational focus and more concerned with 
developing rehabilitation for self-care, so that more 
people may remain in or return to living in the com- 
munity instead of an institution. 

Some patterns for coordination among several 
agencies in carrying out rehabilitation programs were 
described, as well as other relatively new approaches 
to rehabilitative treatment, including home care 
programs, setting up of critical care, moderate care 
and minimum care units in hospitals, and day care 
programs in hospital areas. 


Medical Assistance—How to Do It 

Discussion Leader: Mrs. Mary S. Weaver, Principal 
Medical Assistance Standards Specialist, Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, 
DHEW, Washington, D. C. 

Discussants: Marjorie Hosreicp, M.D., Acting Med- 
ical Director, State Department of Public Assist- 
ance, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Guy R. Justis, Executive Director, State Depart- 
met of Public Welfare, Denver, Colorado. 

Joun F. Prerz, Chief, Bureau of Standards and 
Procedures, Division of Welfare, State Department 
of Public Health and Welfare, Jefferson City, 


Missouri. 

Marion Ricnert, Associate Welfare Consultant 

(Medical), Bureau of Medical Services, State De- 

partment of Social Welfare, Albany, New York. 

Those who attended the session on “Medical As- 
sistance—-How to Do It” heard a discussion of some 
of the questions confronting states as the result of 
the 1956 and 1957 medical assistance amendments. 


The panel consisted of two participants from states 
with long experience in medical assistance, two from 
states just now planning or initiating medical pro- 
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yrams, and a discussion leader familiar with develop- 
ments throughout the country. The Chairman ex- 
plained that the entire session would be a question 
and discussion period with audience participation. 


The first question from the audience—how to start 
a medical program when funds are limited—was 
referred to a panel member from a state that had 
started a new program with limited experience, lack 
of medical resources and facilities in some counties, 
and problems of financing. Numerous questions 
about priorities in services brought out the different 
kinds of problems states are experiencing in deter- 
mining what services should receive first considera- 
tion. After discussing particular problems and ex- 
periences in different states, it was agreed that the 
development of a medical program must necessarily 
be based on such factors within the state as the 
amount of money available, what the money was ap- 
propriated for, the cooperation of professional groups, 
and the availability of medical care resources and 
facilities. An observation from a state not handi- 
capped by a lack of money indicated that states with 
adequate funds for medical care also have problems, 
such as controlling services and expenditures. 

Recognizing the factors within a state will deter- 
mine the content and direction of a state’s medical 
program. The Discussion Leader suggested that 
certain principles be considered by states starting a 
new program or expanding services. Since most per- 
sons on public assistance are in their own homes, 
states should bear in mind the purpose of public 
assistance, determine what category of persons makes 
up the largest percentage of the total load, and plan 
services that will benefit the most people. As an 
example, it was pointed out that a small percentage 
of the total assistance load receives care in nursing 
homes. Therefore, only a small number of recipients 
will benefit if the program starts with the provision 
of nursing home care. Other factors to consider in 


determining priority are the resources available on a 
state-wide basis from other sources and the needed 
services that are not available. The importance of 
looking at the long-term objective as well as imme- 
diate need in planning medical programs was empha- 
sized. 

Tue Mepicat Director 


When the subject of administration and supervision 
of medical assistance programs was discussed, the 
necessity of bringing medical direction into a program 
was stressed. The functions and responsibilities of a 
medical director as an administrator were described. 
In states that have had experience with this type of 
made between the 
role of a physician with responsibility for developing 
policy and standards and making decisions, and a 
physician in the role of medical consultant who gives 
advice and consultation to staff. The administrative 
plan in a state where it is mandatory to have a 
medical unit in each county and for the local medical 
programs to be directed by a physician; the important 
role advisory committees have played in another state 
in the development of policy and standards for med- 


administration, distinction was 


ical care and in controlling the medical program, were 
described. 

States with experience in the use of technical and 
professional advisory committees explained their rela- 
tionships with professional groups. There was agree- 
ment among the repr ‘sentatives of states having a 
medical director with administrative responsibilities 
that the physician selected to direct the program 
should have not only competence as a clinician but 
such additional assets as an understanding of and an 
interest in the public assistance program, interest in 
people, and willingness and ability to learn to work 
with social workers. 

From the audience came a suggestion that welfare 
departments should consider the importance of work- 
ing with state and local health departments in mobil- 





And between sessions there was lots of visiting in the corridors 
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izing community resources for health care. One state 
reported its experience in negotiating a prepayment 
contract with Blue Cross and Blue Shield for a pro- 
gram of hospital care and physicians’ services in the 
hospital for Blind Assistance and Aid to Dependent 
Children recipients, and another state described a pre- 
payment agreement with the state medical association 
for each recipient to be provided with drugs and 
physicians’ services in the home and office. 


The Patient, the Community, and 
Public Welfare 


Discussion Leader: C. F. McNeix, Executive Director, 
Health and Welfare Council, Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania. 


Discussants: JosepH E. Batpwin, Director, County 
Department of Public Welfare, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 


Mrs. Lucitte M. Smiru, Chief, Health Services 
Organization Branch, Division of Public Health 
Methods, Public Health Service, DHEW, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Vircinta V. Vaney, Medical Social Consultant, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


This session was conducted as an open meeting dis- 
cussing a hypothetical community health survey, with 
special consideration of the impact of the survey 
recommendations on the county welfare department. 
The discussion leader and discussants played the parts 
of the executive director of the health and welfare 
council; the director of the county welfare depart- 
ment; the field representative of the state welfare 
department; and the chronic disease consultant of the 
state health department. Persons in the audience par- 
ticipated as representatives of labor, the medical asso- 
ciation, League of Women Voters, school of public 
health, chamber of commerce, etc. 

The director of the council reported that the survey 
had been made to determine how to meet the complex 
health problems of a rapidly growing community. 
Because of this increase and industrial expansion, the 
citizens in the community are concerned about public 
health. The county has no county health department 
or unit and township authorities have been responsi- 
ble for health matters except in “Bigtown” where the 
municipal government assumes responsibility for pub- 
lic health. In this city the health department is oper- 
ated by a part-time health officer without special public 
health training or experience, who has assumed min- 
imal responsibilities. 

Most of the major recommendations of the health 
survey related to establishing a full-time county health 
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department. The report also commented, however, 
on matters directly concerning the welfare depart- 
ment, recommending an active search of county wel- 
fare department caseloads for all rehabilitative cases 
and that the two departments, health and welfare, 
work closely together in effecting rehabilitation, with 
special consideration to be given to the handicapped, 
aged and chronically ill in nursing care institutions. 
It was recommended that the welfare department 
evaluate the quality and the quantity of services now 
available to the medically indigent and that consid- 
eration be given to assuming greater responsibility for 
their care. 


The field representative of the state welfare depart- 
ment commented on recommendation for appoint- 
ment of a full-time medical director in the county 
welfare department, wondering how this would fit 
into the overall medical program. Discussion revealed 
that the survey committee’s thinking was that a physi- 
cian would be appointed as deputy director in the 
welfare program with responsibility for leadership 
in planning for the medical care needs of recipients. 
The discussion indicated that some difficulty might 
be anticipated both in obtaining such a qualified med- 
ical director and in supervision of him by the director 
of public welfare, a lay person. 


FINANCING A PROBLEM 


Many points of view were expressed regarding the 
establishment of an overall health program and the 
problems it would involve. The director of the county 
welfare department stated that one of the main prob- 
lems is how to finance the program. The welfare 
department is continually encountering rising costs 
of medical care and is being requested by the com- 
missioners to determine ways by which these costs can 
be reduced. Implementing the recommendations of 
the survey would necessarily increase the cost of med- 
ical care to the welfare department and there is a 
question whether this will be acceptable to the tax- 
payers and to the county commissioners. There was 
considerable discussion on this point and it was 
agreed that an educational job with the community 
would definitely be necessary if the county depart- 
ment is to furnish rehabilitation services and other 
necessary medical care. 


The county welfare director also asked how the 
department could obtain a qualified medical director, 
since the success of such a program would depend 
upon the kind of person the medical director would 
be, his knowledge of medical management, and his 
awareness of how to coordinate the medical program. 

(Continued on page 92) 




















and Special Groups 


Meetings of National Councils 


All five national council groups within APWA met both morning and after- 


noon on Wednesday. In addition to business meetings and elections of 


officers, they heard presentations and held discussions on a wide variety 


of subjects. Simultaneous meetings of three groups of specialists were 


also held. 


National Council of State Public Assistance 
and Welfare Administrators 


Frank Bane, Director of the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, gave a summary of the report of the Joint 
Committee on Federal-State Relationships, formed 
as a result of President Eisenhower's message before 
the Governor’s Conference in Williamsburg in July, 
1956. It devotes its energies to specifying areas in 
which immediate action would be appropriate. Mr. 
Bane said that the agenda for the next meeting of 
the Committee will include the following items: 
education beyond high school, urban renewal, water 
use and conservation, mental health, migratory labor, 
and law enforcement, especially in the area of juve- 
nile delinquency. 

The second speaker was John A. Perkins, Under 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. He emphasized that public welfare 
needs better programs of interpretation to make 
clear its objectives to its constituents and to defend 
its aims before its critics. 

It was pointed out that some states feel the fed- 
eral government should not move toward decreased 
financial participation in public welfare but rather 
toward greater participation. In this connection the 
importance of taking a look not only at joint fed- 
eral-state programs but also at entirely state-sup- 
ported welfare programs was emphasized. 

The question was raised concerning long-range 
plans being considered in OASI that will eventually 
reduce the public assistance rolls. Mr. Perkins com- 
mented that the OASI program is now being con- 
sidered. In all probability, OASI will be held to its 
original purpose, that is, an income-maintenance 
program with benefits to individuals -not wholly re- 
lated to the size of their contributions. He cautioned 
against over-liberalization of this program. 





The chairman, in summarizing the views of state 
administrators expressed during the discussion, said 
that states in general are gravely concerned that the 
federal government appears to be trying to lessen 
its participation in the federal-state partnership of 
financing public assistance programs. 

Charles I. Schottland, Commissioner of Social 
Security, outlined the current situation with regard 
to legislative proposals from the federal standpoint. 
Because recent international developments have 
tended to crowd out domestic needs, Mr. Schott- 
land felt it unlikely that additional funds would be 
requested by the President for any civilian program. 
Despite this, he reported that Under Secretary Per- 
kins, together with himself and the chiefs of the 
Bureaus of OASI, Public Assistance, and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, have spoken out vigorously on behalf 
of the persons served under the Social Security 
programs. It was indicated, however, that retrench- 
ment may be deemed necessary by the Administra- 
tion in order to finance stepped-up missile and simi- 
lar production. In this connection the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare at present is 
studying the public assistance formula to determine, 
in the event reduction of federal funds is necessary, 
where it will be made as well as what the overall 
relationship of federal-state participation should be. 


CLOosED-END APPROPRIATION 


With regard to the controversy over a closed-end 
appropriation for federal participation in administra- 
tive costs, Mr. Schottland emphasized that this is by 
no means settled as far as Congress is concerned. 
When the present open-end arrangement was con- 
tinued by Congress earlier this year it was under- 
stood that the Department of HEW would make. a 
study of this subject. While the final draft of the 
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report has not yet been approved, Mr. Schottland 
advised that the conclusion reached is that, subject to 
re-evaluation of the total system, the present basis 
for federal participation is the best that can be 
arrived at. 

Discussion was held on the proposed revision of 
the federal matching formula which was mentioned 
earlier by Mr. Perkins. Under the “package” pro- 
posal being studied, maintenance payments, medical 
care and administrative costs would be lumped to- 
gether for purposes of federal matching. Matching 
would be on an averaging basis with variable grants 
taking into consideration each state’s fiscal ability. 
Whether or not this would result in reduced federal 
participation would depend on where Congress de- 
sired to place the pivot point. For example, if on a 
50-50 basis the amount of federal expenditure would 
be much less than at present; if the federal share 
were set at 70°%, it would mean an increase over 
present federal expenditures. Several administrators 
questioned that the proportion of federal funds now 
amounts to over 50° of all welfare expenditures in 
their states if general assistance, nursing home costs, 
etc., are included. The objection was raised that a 
“package formula” which included administrative 
costs would be very difficult to interpret to the pub- 
lic. The criticism could be brought that every dollar 
spent for administration reduces the amount avail- 
able for grants. Mr. Perkins said that administrative 
expenditures must be interpreted and defended as 
necessary to sound government. 

The point was made that revising the formula 
is not the only way to conserve federal money. As 
an alternative, it was suggested that the federal legis- 
lation be amended to include guidelines to the states 


as to the definition of who is a needy person. This 
would reduce the wide variation in standards be- 
tween the states, spread the federal money more 
uniformly and assure that, if federal funds must be 
cut, the reduced amount would be used to help only 
the most needy. Objection was raised that this pro- 
posal was contrary to the states’ freedom to develop 
their own programs and that it probably would be 
opposed by some states. 


Oruer Reports 


Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, gave a summary report of the areas 
attention within the 
Bureau: the 1960 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth; adequate day care facilities for 


currently receiving primary 


children of working mothers; homemaker service; 
study currently being made of staff turnover in child 
welfare positions. 

Jay Roney, Director of the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance, emphasized the importance of maintaining the 
two-way communication that exists between the fed- 
eral government and the states to assure that people 
in need receive the help public welfare programs 
are designed to give. To the question of whether 
the “package” implies a closed-end appropriation, 
Mr. Roney said that a closed-end appropriation as 
such is not contemplated; however, a lowered federal 
matching percentage might result in decreased fed- 
eral funds to states. He indicated that he felt an 
overall study of the matching provisions would be 
desirable, as well as a study of possible expansion 
in program coverage. Several objections were raised 
to the timing of an overall readjustment on the 
grounds that it might be used as a device for cutting 





A distinguished group—Raymond Houston, Jay Roney, Patricta 
Rabinovitz, Wilbur Cohen, Mr. and Mrs. W. ]. Maxey 
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all public assistance appropriations, in view of the 
proposed increases in defense spending. 

The slate of officers elected for the next two years 
are as follows: Chairman, Raymond W. Houston, 
Commissioner, New York State Department of So- 
cial Welfare, Albany; vice-chairman, George K. 
Wyman, Director, California State Department of 
Social Welfare, Sacramento; secretary, Mrs. Mary 
Evelyn Parker, Commissioner, Louisiana State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Baton Rouge. 


National Council of Local Public Welfare 
Administrators 


A busy day included election of officers, a report 
from its chairman, presentation and discussion of 
the proposed local administrator’s job statement (see 
Staff Training and Personnel), presentation of “An 
Approach to Administering the 1956 Social Security 
Amendments,” and talks by APWA President Ellen 
Winston; Charles I. Schottland, Commissioner of 
Social Security, Jay L. Roney, Director of the Bureau 
of Public Assistance, and Mrs. Katherine B. Oettinger, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, all DHEW; and 
Loula Dunn, Director of APWA. 

The new officers elected are: Chairman, Lillie H. 
Nairne, Director of the New Orleans Parish Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
vice-chairman, W. E. Stanley, Superintendent of the 
Durham County Department of Public Welfare, 
Durham, North Carolina; secretary, Mrs. Gladys 
Goodfellow, Executive Director of the Susquehanna 
County Board of Assistance, Montrose, Pennsylvania. 

The Work Reorientation Project being carried on 
in Minnesota and the application of its findings and 
methods to the new amendments on services was 
presented by Donald B. Glabe, supervisor of the proj- 
ect, and Harry O. Page, Community Research Asso- 
ciates. Mr. Schottland outlined some factors which 
might threaten public welfare programs and urged 
the group to point out to their congressmen the 
needs of recipients they serve for services and the 
types of services needed. The importance of member- 
ship in APWA for local agencies and local adminis- 
trators was emphasized by both Dr. Winston and 
Miss Dunn. Mr. Roney stressed that the real job 
in public welfare has to be done at the local level 
and also discussed provision of services. 


National Council of Field Representatives 

A report was presented on criteria: for member- 
ship in the Field Representatives Council and recom- 
mended that membership be open to all social work- 


ers and their immediate supervisors who represent 
state or provincial public welfare agencies to any 
staff group (voluntary or public) which gives direct 
service to clients and is subject to the directing, 
supervising, or standard setting responsibility of the 
state or province. A motion was passed to continue 
the present definition of membership (line responsi- 
bility) and give further study to the subject. 

On the basis of the APWA form, “Guide for By- 
Laws of National Councils,” the 
amended and accepted. 

A motion was passed that the Council formally 
request the APWA Committee on Social Work Edu- 
cation and Personnel to study and define the job of 
Field Representative. 

Officers elected were: Chairman, Ada McRackan, 
Director of Field Service, North Carolina State 
Board of Public Welfare, Raleigh; vice-chairman, 
Frank G. Blumb, Regional Director of the Division 
of Field Operations, Illinois Public Aid Commis- 
sion, Peoria; and secretary, Mildred Beale, Assistant 
Chief, Bureau of Field Service, Alabama State De- 
partment of Pensions and Security, Montgomery. 

For a report of the afternoon session of the Coun- 
cil, see “Group Teaching—Its Positives and Nega- 
tives” in the section on Staff Training and Per- 
sonnel. 


by-laws were 





ATTENTION PUBLIC WELFARE STAFF 


Attend a school with strong public welfare em- 
phasis, a required administration-community or- 
ganization sequence, and opportunity for inten- 
sive study, research and field work in administra- 
tion for experienced second year students. 


Recognized programs also offered in family and 
child welfare, medical and psychiatric social work 
and social group work. 


FACULTY—!2 full-time; 45 lecturers 


STUDENTS—90-100 full-time, representing 16 
states 


LOCATION—First-year program in Nashville 
and Memphis; Second-year program on 
"Block" basis with class work in Nashville 


FIELD WORK—Placements in 40 agencies, 7 
cities in Tennessee and adjacent states 
For further information and bulletin write: 
Sue Spencer, Director 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


810 Broadway 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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National Council of Public Welfare 
Board Members 


“Functions of Public Welfare Boards” was the 
subject of the morning session at which the speaker 
was Dean Alton A. Linford, School of Social Serv- 
ice Administration, University of Chicago, and mem- 
ber of the Cook County Department of Welfare Ad- 
visory Board. Discussants were Walter R. McKin- 
stry, Chairman of the Colorado Board of Public Wel- 
fare, and Regis Z. Bogert, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Bergen County Welfare Board, Hackensack, New 
Jersey. 

Dean Linford discussed some of the historical back- 
ground of welfare boards and some of more recent 
developments which have tended to affect or modify 
their functions. He indicated that there has been 
a shift of governing power from administrative 
boards in welfare to the chief executive or officials 
under his immediate control. For various reasons the 
board member finds he is being pushed out or closed 
out of his traditional duties or that the programs are 
so vast and complex that a layman finds it almost 
impossible to fill his role in a responsible manner. 
While there continues to be urgent need for citizen 
boards in the area of interpretation of welfare pro- 
grams, it is inappropriate and undesirable to lay gov- 
erning and administrative powers on public welfare 
boards, except perhaps in the cases of a few unusual 
services. 


Both discussants believed that welfare boards should 
be of policy-making character and all administrative 
functions should be the duty of the staff. The welfare 
board should be a sounding board to which the di- 
rector and staff may bring problems of policy and 
administration for discussion and decisions. One 
duty of the board is to be sure that the welfare de- 
partment does not become a bureaucracy with an 
autocratic ruler. It was suggested that the member- 
ship of a welfare board should include one or more 
women; one member well versed in social work and 
experienced in the problems of casework and super- 
vision. It is desirable to have also a doctor, a public 
relations man and a fair-minded representative from 


labor. 

The importance of a good relationship between 
board and director and staff was stressed. A good 
board member should be: Sincerely interested in 
welfare problems; be intelligently disinterested, in 
having no personal or political axes to grind; always 
be ready to help and give of his time; not be afraid 
to state his opinions or be afraid of criticism; al- 
ways remember the Golden Rule. 


There was considerable disagreement in the dis 
cussion with Dean Linford’s paper on the assump- 
tion that he was advocating abolishing boards. He 
pointed out, however, that his intention was that we 
ought to find more and better ways for boards to 
become effective. We should look at the power boards 
have; find out how it could be used; evaluate what 
would be the best use of boards in general; see how 
we could get the best people appointed and have 
them carry out a needed job. 

New officers elected were: Chairman, Regis Z. 
Bogert, Secretary-Treasurer of the Bergen County 
Welfare Board, Hackensack, New Jersey; vice-chair- 
man, S. S. Grais, Vice-Chairman of the City of St. 
Paul and County of Ramsey Welfare Board, St. 
Paul, Minnesota; and secretary, Mrs. Helen M. 
Nickell, Vice-Chairman, Kansas State Board of Social 
Welfare, Topeka. 


RESEARCH 


(Cont'd from page 59) 

designed to measure the ideas workers had of their 
jobs; their ethical commitment; their attitudes about 
policies, the program, their supervisors; and selected 
matters of knowledge relating to performance. From 
these and other findings, the important training needs 
of workers were inferred. The focus of training which 
resulted was on the principles of casework service, a 
knowledge of psychological functioning, critical analy- 
sis of difficulties presented by families, treatment plans 
and how to obtain information about the current 
situation facing the family. 

In evaluating results it was found that the workers 
who had received the program of training improved 





in identification of problems in cases and in motiva- 
tion to help recipients. They did not show any change 
in the area of ethical commitment. They showed, 
more often than those who did not have the training, 
correct insights into the dynamics of the behavior of 
the recipient. Study of the changes in the families 
contacted by the workers showed that the workers 
who had reduced workloads, regardless of whether 
they had received training, closed approximately twice 
as many cases for reason classified as rehabilitative, 
while the “as-is” group's closures were predominantly 
for reasons classified as non-rehabilitative, but the pro- 
portion of cases closed was approximately the same in 
all three groups. This study also indicated that re- 
duced workloads were respons‘ble in large measure 
for the positive changes observed in the families. 

Two important results of the training noted were 
remarkable improvement in analytic skill and high 
rate of appropriate reassurance given to recipients by 
workers who had had the training. 
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National Council of State Directors of 
Programs for Children and Youth 


This was the first national meeting of the newly 
organized Council of State Directors of programs 
for Children and Youth. The chairman reported 
that there are now 43 states and one Canadian 
province in membership and that four additional 
states have applications which will undoubtedly be 
approved. 

At the morning session the Council met with Mrs. 
Katherine B. Oettinger, the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau. At this meeting the activities of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau were discussed with emphasis on mat- 
ters of mutual concern to state child welfare direc- 
tors and to the Children’s Bureau. 

One forthcoming development of special interest 
is the preparation of plans for the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. 

The Council was also addressed by Dr. Ellen 
Winston, the President of APWA and by Loula 
Dunn, the Director. They both encouraged the 
Council in its objectives of improving public child 
welfare services throughout the country. 

In the afternoon session the Council discussed the 
leadership responsibility of public welfare depart- 
ments in juvenile delinquency programs. There was 
concern expressed that both the specialized serv- 
ices and the basic services could be made much more 
effective through better coordination and more force- 
ful leadership. The Council discussed ways in which 
these objectives might be carried forward and will 
also give continuing attention to this problem. 

The Council re-elected for a two year period the 
officers who had served during the partial term since 
the establishment of the Council and who had 
worked so effectively in getting the Council well 
organized and started on an active program. They 
are: Chairman, Frances Davis, Director of Child 
Welfare, Florida State Department of Public Wel- 
fare, Jacksonville; vice-chairman, Maurice O. Hunt, 
Director, Bureau of Child Welfare, Maryland State 
Department of Public Welfare, Baltimore; and secre- 
tary, Helen Hubbell, Director, Bureau of Children’s 
Welfare Services, Pennsylvania State Department of 
Welfare, Harrisburg. 


Conference of State Welfare 
Finance Officers 


The morning session was devoted to consideration 
of the program, subject matter, and participants for 
the 1958 annual meeting of the Finance Officers. 

For the afternoon meeting, the Finance Officers 
chose as subject “Is Government Meeting Finan- 


cial Needs?” This short title hardly covers the 
scope outlined for each of the panelists, since each 
speaker was asked to confine his comments only to 
his level of government (national, state, or local) 
but to include all areas of expenditure at that level. 
Speakers included John R. Stark, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and Representative William E. Pollack, 
Illinois General Assembly. 

On the national scene, the view was expressed 
that the Administration and the Congress had fairly 
well reflected the views of their constituents in the 
amounts that had been provided for the various pur- 
poses of government. He pointed out the com- 
paratively small amount of the total national budget 
for public assistance purposes, but warned that, in 
his opinion, even the same amount for 1958 would 
have to be documented, defended, and justified in 
the face of demands on one hand for increased re- 
sults in the field of missile development, and on 
the other for a decrease in the tax burden. 

Speaking for the state of Illinois, it was felt that 
the 70th General Assembly had done an adequate 
job of meeting increased need in the state, without 
an increase in taxation. Basic appropriations of the 
last session with those of the preceding session for 
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public assistance, public welfare, common. schools, 
etc., were compared. Part of the state’s ability to 
meet this increased need was occasioned by revenue 
receipts beyond expectation, and part by a closer in- 
spection of all budget requests. A prediction of the 
economy of the state and, therefore, of numbers of 
cases and averages per case for public assistance 
recipients for as long as three years in advance con- 
stitutes about as difficult a task as could be found 
for the public assistance agency, the administration, 
and the General Assembly. 

A city manager said that his experience has been 
that the people are willing to pay for adequate serv- 
ices of sound government at the local level provided 
that the budget is properly presented to them. He felt 
that a good presentation might well be made through 
a series of questions pertinent to the adequacy of 
various phases of services such as police and fire 
protection, and along with the questions supply the 
answers, together with the cost to provide this service 
on a satisfactory basis. He indicated that each func- 
tion of government has to be under constant review 
to guard against it becoming completely inadequate 
in a growing population and then requiring abnormal 
amounts of money at one time to restore that function 
to adequacy. 

Following the formal presentations, the panelists 
had agreed to answer questions from the floor. In the 
discussion which followed the finance officer from 
each state represented explained the extent of his 
state’s local financial participation in one of more of 
the categorical public assistance programs. 


The Permanent Committee of State 
Research and Statistics Personnel 
and 
Public Relations and Public Information 
Personnel 

The subject of this session, “Creating Public Under- 
standing—the Job of Public Relations and Research,” 
was discussed by Mrs. Frances Schmidt, Director of 
Public Information and Education, Pennsylvania State 
Department of Welfare, and John McCaslin, Director 
of Research and Statistics, Kentucky State Depart- 
ment of Economic Security. 

The basic difficulty frequently encountered between 
Public Relations and Research is the task of com- 
munication between them, and the stereotype each is 
apt to have of the other. Each must establish a respect 
for the other’s professional competence, an under- 
standing of each other’s professional responsibilities, 
and an understanding and acceptance of mutual goals 
and purposes. One of the major areas of misunder- 
standing between the public relations person and not 


only the research people but other professional staff is 
the word “public” in the title. 

The purpose of the public relations person is to 
present the facts about his organization to the public 
honestly and at the same time in the best light 
possible. There are times when he is called on to 
do this even when the facts are not too favorable. 
Whether a particular state has a “right to know” law 
or not, the public has a right to know, and the depart- 
ment has no right to withhold, except in situations 
where there might be a question of invasion of 
privacy. Some of the most spectacular “exposes” of 
welfare departments could probably have been pre 
vented had the department concerned “levelled” with 
the press and the public. 

Another area of misunderstanding is that of timing 
—both are apt to overplay here, the public relations 
person his deadline infested schedule, the research 
person his need for time to dot the i’s. In order to 
effect any kind of reconciliation here, each may have 
to give a little—the public relations man in realizing 
that some figures cannot realistically be collected on 
the spot and the research man in accepting the fact 
that some emergencies are legitimate and that he has 
a responsibility to meet them, whether convenient or 
not. 

Perhaps most of the difficulty which exists between 
the two is the fact that too frequently they meet only 
on a crash basis. Encounters are usually at the request 
of the public relations man who needs figures right 
now to answer a reporter’s query or to support a 
story he wants to release. If the lines of communi- 
cation could be opened earlier, and held open on a 
more planned basis, some emergencies might be elimi- 
nated and most certainly, a better program of public 
understanding would emerge. 

The research person may occasionally be in a posi- 
tion to foresee points of vulnerability, as well as of 
strength which, when brought to the public relations 
man in time, permit him to do a more effective 
and more aggressive job of interpretation. 





APWA stalwart Fred Hoehler with Rev. Caskey at 
the luncheon 
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CoMMUNICATION IMPORTANT 


Any public relations practitioner knows that the 
research department, when properly manned, is a 
mine of usable material without which he cannot 
hope to do his job. The point to be discussed here 
is how best to open the lines of communication be- 
tween the two departments, and how in so doing, 
they may accept and complement each other's compe- 
tence and contribution. 

Three important conditions are essential to cooper- 
ation between public relations and research. 

1. Both public relations and research people aim to 

help the programs of the agency. 
2. Both public relations and research directors have 

desire and want to truth and 
knowledge. Research directors’ main aim is to 
get at the truth, though he knows he doesn’t 
have the absolute truth, chiefly because of the 
limitations inherent in sample data. The research 
director can be of greater assistance to public 
relations if he knows the use to which the data 
he developed will be put, and what conclusions 


disseminate 


are intended to be drawn. 


wY 


Each, i. e., the public relations director and the 
research director, each_ other’s 


special talents and be willing to adapt the tradi- 


must respect 
tional techniques of his own profession to the 
interpretation of informational material. 

Two “don'ts” suggested to public relations direc- 
tors were: Don’t issue news releases, certainly statis- 
tics, unless these are checked first by the research di- 
rector; don’t assume that all material must have news 
value in order to get into print. (An example given 
in support of this statement was an analysis of social 
services provided to families in Kentucky.) 

In discussion it was pointed out that public relations 
and research are two staff units both of which have 
the problem of developing understanding between 
them and between the program units and the execu- 
tive. Frequently, the executive who is the catalyst 
fails to operate to make the functions of each clear. 
Questions were raised as to how to deal with mislead- 
ing press statements. The answers pointed to the 
need for efforts by the public relations people before 
the onset of a crisis. 


Public Relations and Public Information 
Personnel 


“Public relations is the management function which 
evaluates public attitudes, identifies the policies and 
procedures of an organization and executes a program 
of action to earn public understanding and acceptance” 
was a description of public relations work given by 


G. D. Calvert, Director, Public Relations Division, 
State Department of Public Welfare, Jackson, Missis- 
SIppl. 

The many misconceptions about the public relations 
person were referred to by Mrs. Frances Schmidt, 
Director of Public Information and Education, State 
Department of Welfare, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
“To deny that politics are involved would be ridicu- 
lous. But we certainly are not the personal press 
agents of the governor, the commissioner, the director 
or what-not. Never, never is the PR person a cover-up 
person to get the department off the hook.” The 
importance of honesty in public relations was stressed. 
“If we are ever found to be untruthful, our goose is 
cooked with the mass media. First of all, we must 
establish trust in the minds of the press.” It was 
pointed out that “mere publicity and press releases 
are only small parts of public relations or public 
information work,” and long-range planning for the 
explanation of little-understood functions of welfare 
was suggested, 

The insistence on honesty in dealing with the 
various media was strongly repeated by Mr. Calvert, 
who said that he had traveled 40,000 miles last year 
to “get the word to the people” and expected to travel 
more than that this year. He said he found the public 
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“especially interested in rehabilitation.” He mentioned 
speaking before groups of all kinds—service clubs, 
civic organizations, and religious groups. He expressed 
the belief that public relations persons should make 
themselves available for talks whenever humanly 
possible. 

The need to “sell clients—not programs” and tell 
success stories was mentioned. “Clients about whom 
there are complaints are in the minority; it is easy 
to accent the positive.” 

There is a difference between the “grass roots” 
approach in smaller communities and the public rela- 
tions approach in metropolitan areas, it was pointed 
out. 

There was a discussion of the use of films and 
slides accompanied by tapes in making presentations 
before large groups or on television. Recent innova- 
tions in the public relations work of agencies rounded 
out the thought-provoking open discussion period. 

See Permanent Committee of State Research and 
Statistics Personnel for report of morning session 
held jointly by these two groups. 


URBAN RENEWAL 
(Continued from page 64) 

is being said with increasing frequency these days that 
unless the “troubled” family can be assisted via the 
relocation process to move forward a step or two 
toward social and economic progress, the whole city 
rebuilding movement will be lost, since we will only 
be tearing down one slum while creating another. 

The presence of welfare spokesmen on all coordi- 
nating bodies responsible for relocation seems to be 
essential; gearing of welfare programs to take on the 
counseling and educational job that seems to be re- 
quired to help many low-income dislocated families 
take advantage of what an improved home and 
neighborhood can do for them seems indicated. Re- 
newal agencies are going to stand an increasing need 
of getting welfare guidance, as the program goes 
deeper into the slums, on where to concentrate their 
efforts in working with troubled families—when to 
work for family rehabilitation and when to recognize 
that only institutional care is possible. 








Public Welfare—A Bulwark of 
Civil Defense 
Speaker: Raven L. Garrett, Director, Welfare Office, 


Federal Civil Defense Administration, Battle Creek, 
Michigan 

Discussants: ApEn E. Bevier, Director, Division of 
Defense Welfare Services, State Department of 
Social Welfare, New York, New York 
Joun Q. Dovcetass, Director, Bureau of Social Wel- 


fare, State Department of Health and Welfare, 
Augusta, Maine 


We ieorn R. Exxis, Administrator, Fulton County 
Department of Public Welfare, Atlanta, Georgia 


Following the presentation of the relationship of 
public welfare to civil defense planning, there were 
some comments. It was felt that in an emergency, 
the demands for the skills and competence of profes- 
sional public welfare staff people will be so great for 
other types of service that it will be impossible to 
afford to use them in the distribution process. 


The application of the concepts of building emer- 
gency functions into existing government agencies 
must be accompanied by positive attempts to inter- 
pret to federal and state executive and _ legislative 
branches that civil defense is essential and why; that 
this is the way it should be implemented; and that 
it is not available at bargain prices, and this must be 
done with greater clarity and connection than here- 
tofore. In the minds of many people in the United 
States the results of disaster are things that can happen 
to other people in other places, but they have not 
been told that wherever the bomb may explode in 
this country it will destroy our way of life everywhere. 


Only when a defense welfare services section is 
added to an existing agency can there be realistic 
development of plans and meaningful conduct of 
training activities. Financing should be by grants-in- 
aid on the same basis as the highway construction 
program. 


MEDICAL CARE 


(Continued from page 84) 





The representative of the school of public health 
agreed that there is a problem in obtaining well 
trained medical directors, as it is difficult to recruit 
physicians into this field. He pointed out that many 
of the difficulties are caused by the fact that the health 
field is so sectionalized and division of responsibility 
so great. There is need for a definition of what a 
medical care program should do and how the medical 
care needs of the community can be provided in an 
economical and organized way. 


After a general discussion of all of the factors in- 
volved in carrying out the recommendations of the 
survey, it was agreed that the conference had raised 
many questions which would need further clarifica- 
tion but that it had definitely pointed up areas in 
which, by close working together of the two depart- 
ments, some of the objectives of the survey could be 
carried out. 
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PERKINS 


(Continued from page 6) 
ExpERIMENTS Point Way 

You have probably in your own experience come 
upon more outstanding examples, but these at least 
suggest the urgent need to explore the part of the 
iceberg that is under water. 

In one recent experiment in Arizona, services of 
social workers, vocational rehabilitation workers, the 
state employment service, and a medical consultant 
were employed to attack problems of dependency. As 
a result of this “team approach,” 19 cases were marked 
closed and in six others public assistance costs were 
reduced. All that was required in a number of cases 
was medical and employment counseling, and in one 
case only an eye examination and new glasses were 
needed. In other cases more expensive training for 
secretarial or nursing work was given. But altogether, 
results far outweighed the investment. 

In California the Department of Social Welfare 
undertook to see what could be done by applying the 
full-time attention of a single highly skilled case- 
worker to a limited number of clients in a three-month 
period. Twenty-seven families—all receiving public 
assistance because the fathers were incapacitated—were 
selected for intensive service. At the end of the 12 weeks 
three fathers were at work, nine were actively looking 
for jobs, three were in retraining programs, six were 
at the point of employment, and one was only par- 
tially dependent. Only one, whose illness was _re- 
diagnosed as terminal, stumped the intensive casework 
process. And these were families who had been re- 
ceiving public assistance, on an average, for three 
years. 

The so-called “family approach” to problems of 
dependency, undertaken in a four year study in Min- 
nesota, is now nearing completion. In this research 
project, 145 dependent and highly disorganized fami- 
lies were pin-pointed for study and help. A Family 
Center was set up to determine what the family 
problems were and what could be done through social 
services to overcome them. The answers to searching 
questions were sought: Why is this family dependent? 
Illness? Job loss? Poor marriage? Are the children 
being raised to be independent people? What are the 
family’s strengths? Concentrated social services found 
and fanned to life sparks of independence, and at a 
midway point in this project, 40 percent of the families 
had left the relief rolls and moved on to independent 
Status. 

Wuar PW Personnet Can Do 


In conclusion, let me suggest that the wisest course 


of action for professionally interested public welfare 
personnel is: First, to see that our federal money is 
distributed on the most equitable basis to do the most 
good according to the varying ability of the states. 
Second, to make sure that research and professional 
approaches are increased commensurate with the size 
of our humanitarian tasks. To do these things will 
demonstrate even to the most skeptical that public 
welfare money not only relieves destitution but te the 
maximum extent possible enables the once-destitute 
to become truly productive citizens whether the wars 
be cold, hot, or social in nature. 

To my conclusion, I make one important addendum. 
In the conflict of ideologies in which we are engaged, 
the real war, the war which will be most drawn out, 
is a social one. Recognizing this fact, you must sense 
at once, as I do, that you are the all-important foot 
soldiers in such a struggle. To fail to back you up, 
program-wise and otherwise, may be to lose the war, 
indeed. God speed you in your work, or, shouldn’t 
I say, in your trenches. 


LINDLEY 
(Continued from page 10) 

(1) Make it unmistakably plain that we would fight 
in the event of any Soviet-supported military aggres- 
sion. Despite the Eisenhower Doctrine, doubt on this 
point lingers—due largely to Soviet missiles, sputniks, 
and propaganda. 

(2) Take our economic aid out of its straitjacket of 
red tape. Increase it to those countries which need it 
—generally those without oil revenues. Increase tech- 
nical aid where it is asked and needed by friendly 
regimes. 

(3) Support our friends more actively. Get a big 
development program under way in Jordan. Back 
unstintingly ‘the democratic leaders of Lebanon, the 
Sudan, and Tunisia. Don’t forget Ethiopia. Keep 
in close touch with King Saud. Keep on infusing 
strength and promoting closer cooperation among the 
Baghdad pact members. Join this defensive alliance. 

(4) Make a major effort to start resettlement of the 
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At the reception for Mr. Lindley, Dr. Eveline Burns, 
Bill Cahill and President Winston chatted 
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Palestine refugees. Israel should be required to take 
some, but Arab leaders should not be left under the 
illusion that any considerable number of them will 
ever return to their former homes. 

(5) Keep UNEF in Sinai, and the other borders 
of Israel quiet. The creation of Israel was unjust to 
the Arabs. Its destruction would be another injustice. 
The question cannot be settled by trying to roll back 
history. The wounds will heal in time. We should 
make it plain to Arab leaders that there will be no 
return to the original UN partition plan. 

(6) Keep the door open for Nasser and the Syrians 
but don’t woo them. 

(7) Keep on pressing France for an Algerian settle- 
ment which moderate pro-western Arabs can defend. 

(8) Don’t discourage logical Arab federations such 
as between Irag and Jordan (and perhaps eventually 
Syria), and among the North African states west of 
Egypt. 

(9) Bring more people from the Middle East to 
the U.S. to visit and study. Where invited, as in Iran, 
join in setting up colleges and universities locally. 

The Middle East can be saved. If it is lost, it will 
be basically for the same reasons that we lost the 
missile-satellite race. 


MORA 


(Continued from page 8) 


achievements to the economic and social fields and 
provide people with those basic necessities to which 
every human being is entitled. 

Errorts Towarp IMpRrovEMENT 

I have given you an idea of some of the major 
problems which confront the countries of Latin 
America in their social and economic development, 
indicating to you our concern about them and how 
we are trying to increase our ability to deal with them. 
Now I want to tell you what the countries them- 
selves are doing. OAS exists only to serve the countries 
and to help them train their own technicians, develop 
their own teaching materials, plan and carry out 
their own programs to solve their own problems. To 
me the greatest measure of the success of our Organi- 
zation is the extent to which the countries develop 
the ability to solve their own problems. The creation 
of an attitude of dependency is harmful whether it 
be that of nations on international organizations or 
that of individuals on welfare agencies in their com- 
munities. 

As you might well imagine, labor, management and 
government are all active in their search for ways to 
increase productivity and make industrialization the 
blessing that it has been to others. 


Latin America is realizing more and more that the 
solution to its problems does not rest solely with 
governments. It is only as all the citizens—workers 
and employers alike—understand what the problems 
are and their part in solving them, that they will be 
willing to make the required sacrifices. Austerity is 
a difficult solution politically, even in the most ad- 
vanced countries of the world, so you must under- 
stand that it has not been easy for governments in 
Latin America to meet the problems of inflation and 
at the same time retain the popular support necessary 
to remain in office. The leaders of some countries 
have courageously explained their economic problems 
directly to the people and this frankness on their part 
has been rewarded because of the generally favorable 
reaction of people when they are brought into a 
situation, made a part of it, and their role in solving 
the problem put squarely to them. I know that I am 
speaking in familiar terms to this group, so many of 
whose members are required in their daily jobs to 
obtain wide community support for public welfare 
programs. 


EpuUCATION 


Latin America is attacking the problem of illiteracy 
with great vigor. It is interesting to note that many 
countries are giving special emphasis to programs of 
fundamental education which attempt to educate 
pecple cn problems they encounter in their daily lives. 

In many countries, there has been a stepping-up of 
vocational training, an indispensable program for in- 
creasing productivity. 

The labor movement is large in Latin America, 
frequently has strong political ties and is concerned 
with obtaining favorable legislation—higher wages, 
shorter hours, vacations, and other fringe benefits. 
We hope that labor unions in Latin America will 
expand their activities to include the education of their 
members to their civic responsibilities and their stake 
in economic development. 


HEALTH 


As I inferred previously, there has been a great 
advance in the field of public health in Latin America, 
for which we owe a great deal to the help which the 
United States has provided through its technical as- 
sistance program. We have also seen a rapid develop- 
ment of nutrition and maternal and child health pro- 
grams due especially to the catalytic effect of UNI- 
CEF’s activities. 


Because of the very different economic situation of 
a large part of the population in Latin America, we 
have evolved systems of providing and paying for 
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ATER BEACH, 


Former President Tramburg as he presented the award 


medical care which are unlike those used in the 
United States. As you might imagine, many more 
people in Latin America obtain their medical services 
through tax-supported agencies and, as many of you 
probably know, the social insurance programs in 
many countries include compulsory health and mater- 
nity insurance. There still remains a great deal to be 
done, especially in the fields of preventive medicine 
and rehabilitation programs, but generally one can 
say that public health is an area where we have made 
the greatest strides. 

There is a growing preoccupation about the serious 
housing problem which exists in Latin America. It 
is encouraging that the principles of aided self-help in 
housing programs are spreading from country to 
country. This sort of a program is realistic in terms 
of the income level of the large masses of people and 
has the added advantage of demonstrating what they 
can accomplish through their own efforts if they work 
together. It is also encouraging to see that more 
attention is being given to community aspects in 
housing programs so that new housing does not de- 
generate rapidly into slums for lack of community 
participation and civic pride. 

A very hopeful development in Latin America has 
been the growth of overall development planning 
bodies. These exist in a variety of forms, sometimes 
as an independent office directly under the president, 
sometimes as an inter-ministerial committee with its 
own special staff or sometimes as a group attached to 
the ministry of the treasury, or economy, or the 
central bank. Regardless of the exact form it takes, 


the important thing for us to note here today is the 
fact that Latin American governments are thinking 
about planning, are conscious of the need and the ad 
vantages of inter-relationship between all their pro- 
grams, whether they be industrial or agricultural, 
urban or rural, economic or social. 

In my remarks here to you today I hope I have 
given you some idea of the problems we face, why 
our problems are somewhat different from yours, and 
what the governments, with the assistance from both 
international and bilateral technical assistance pro- 
grams, are doing about them. 

I have not tried to gloss over the different issues 
in order to minimize the problem. On the other 
hand, there is room for optimism based on the fact 
that the governments of Latin America are, on the 
whole, using wisely the technical assistance that is 
available to them and putting their resources to work 
in order to provide a better life for all their inhabi- 
tants. Latin America contains a population about the 
same as that of the United States and it is my earnest 
hope that the OAS not only will continue to promote 
friendship and peace in the hemisphere but will also 
help the people of Latin America to attain a way of 
life more in keeping with the resources at their dis- 
posal and the dignity of man. 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Leading to the Master of Social Work and to the Doctor 
of Social Work Degrees 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK (M.S.W.)—A two-year full- 
time program or a Work-Study sequence. Basic social 
work education with particular attention to a specific 


practice area of the student's choice. 


ADVANCED PROGRAM—A third year of advanced study 
in the area of the student’s choice. A Dean's certificate 


and/or credit toward the doctorate is earned. 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK (D.S.W.)—A fourth year em- 


phasizing teaching, research, or administration. 


STUDENT AlD—Related to student’s needs and potentiali- 
ties. Available in all programs including special U.S. 
Public Health stipends for students in the Advanced and 
Doctoral Programs in Psychiatric Social Work and in Com- 
munity Organization in the Mental Health Field. 
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REFLECTIONS 
(Continued from page 38) 
taken, he was convinced. 

The two awards given by APWA for outstanding 
service in public welfare were presented that evening. 
They went to Mr. Fauri and Miss Amy Leigh, the 
adorable Deputy Director of Public Welfare in British 
Columbia. Later at a party Miss Leigh gave us a little 
poem: 

“I’m only a small tin whistle through which God 

seems to blow, 

I’ve always wanted to be a trumpet—but why—I 

do not know!” 

Miss Leigh captivated her audience that night not 
only as a trumpet but as an angel with a real harp 
at her control! 

We had to work on the membership desk from 
8 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. on Saturday morning so we did 
not get to attend any of the formidable array of dis- 
cussion groups held. At 11:30 we rushed again to the 
Grand Ballroom for the concluding session of the 
Round Table. 

Raymond Hilliard of Chicago presided and Wilbur 
J. Cohen of the School of Social Work of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was the speaker. Mr. Cohen is 
an optimist and a determined thinker! He believes 
and lives his philosophy, that the majority can govern 
without tyranny, that the minorities can exist without 
fear and that there can be a State of Welfare without 
a Welfare State. 


re I 
AMERICAN PUBLIC: WELFAR®_ ASSOCIATION 








PUBLIC WELFARE 





BosTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Social Work 


Graduate Programs 
for men and women 
leading to Degree of 


Master of Science in Social Service 
Social Group Work 
Social Case Work 


oe 
Annual Social Work Institute 
March 31 to April 4, 1958 
& 


For all information write to Dean 
School of Social Work 
264 Bay State Road 


Boston, Mass. 











The APWA exhibit made a convenient meeting 


place for between-sessions conferences 
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Legislative Developments in the States 


The following reports wind up PW’s coverage of 1957 activity in state 


legislatures as it pertained to public welfare. 


These reports are from 


states not covered in the previous two issues. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Alabama. The General Fund Appropriation Bill 
provided an absolute annual appropriation of $4,535,- 
000 for the Pensions and Security (welfare) Depart- 
ment for the next biennium. This will make avail- 
able $495,000 less next year from the general funds 
of the state than was received this year. 

Among six bills introduced, but failing to pass, 
which proposed to change the statute governing all 
public assistance categories were one to allow public 
assistance recipients or their representatives to re- 
view their own case records and one to require that 
public assistance be continued while recipients are 
taking vocational rehabilitation training. 

Florida. There was a general increase in appro- 
priations, except for ADC and capital expenditures. 
Maximum grants and food and medical budgetary 
allowances were increased in OAA, AB and APTD. 
Failing to pass was a request for child welfare ap- 
propriations separate from ADC, a proposal for 
prosecuting fraud via State Attorney and grand 
jury, methods for recovery in PA and a real estate 
lien in PA. 

Ohio. Legislation was passed making mandatory 
the establishment of a county welfare department in 
each county by January 1, 1959, if one does not now 
exist. A bill was passed permitting the welfare de- 
partment to use appropriated funds to match federal 
funds for education, training or research, although 
no funds were specifically appropriated. Among pro- 
posals which failed to pass was one transferring re- 
sponsibility for licensing of nursing, convalescent and 
rest homes from the department of welfare to the 
department of health. 

Wisconsin. A new law was passed, affecting both 
ADC and general relief, requiring one year’s con- 
tinued residency as a condition to granting those 
forms of assistance. Among interim legislative study 
committees will be ones on family problems, legal 
settlement laws and a continuance of the Menominee 
Indian Study committee. 
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The Biennial Budget Act for the first time included 
funds specifically requested by the Department of 
Public Welfare for payment of educational stipends 
in various professional disciplines such as social work, 
education, psychology and psychiatry. 

AGING 

Alabama. A State Committee on Aging was estab- 
lished with an advisory group of lay citizens and 
representatives of several state agencies. An increase 
in monthly payments to widows of Confederate vet- 
erans to $150 a month will require approximately 
$84,000 a year of state money which previously has 
been used to match federal funds for old 
pensions. 

Florida. Repealed U'S. citizenship requirements by 
making 20 years’ U.S. residence an alternative. An- 
other bill was passed which would disregard OAA 
income up to $50, providing federal law permits. 

Georgia. A new bill permits an OAA recipient to 
have, not subject to budgetary inclusion, up to $800 
in cash, insurance cash value or other forms of sav- 
ings for the purpose of taking care of unexpected 
serious illness, funeral or other unforeseen events for 
himself or any other member of his family who is 
also a recipient. A resolution was passed directing 
the Departments of Public Welfare and Public 
Health to make a thorough and complete study of 
all the physical plants where aged people now reside 
to determine if their health, safety and welfare are 
being protected. 

Massachusetts. Exemptions of employed children 
of OAA recipients were increased. 

New Hampshire. A permanent state council on 
the problems of the aging was established, to consist 
of 11 members, including the Commissioner of Wel- 
fare. Its purpose is to study and assess existing knowl- 
edge and problems relating to the aging with a view 
to determining what steps can be taken to provide a 
better integration of the older group of persons in 
the social and economic life of the state. 

Ohio. Burial contributions up to $120 from non- 


age 
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responsible persons or organizations are now per- 
mitted without reducing the $180 burial allowance 
which is allowed by Aid for the Aged. An effort 
to remove the $65 maximum, the citizenship require- 
ment and modification of the present $960 income 
limitation failed to pass. 

Wisconsin. A Department Committee on Aging 
Population was created to provide liaison between 
the several state agencies concerned with the prob- 
lems of an aging population. A proposal to eliminate 
the $75 OAA maximum was not passed. 


BLIND 


Georgia. A proposal for a minimum grant of $60 
a month to all persons qualified to receive Aid to the 
Blind failed to pass. Also failing was an act to create 
an advisory committee of the blind to be appointed 
by the governor to make recommendations on prob- 
lems of the visually handicapped to any department 
of the state government concerned. 

New Hampshire. The total value of real estate 
on which a blind person may claim a $1,000 tax 
exemption was increased from $5,000 to $10,000. 

Ohio. Removal of the $65 maximum failed to pass 
in Ohio. 

Wisconsin. 
eliminate the $75 maximum. 


SMITH COLLEGE 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School 


Failed to approve a similar bill to 





Programs Leoding to the Degree 
Master 2f Social Science 


Plan A Curriculum—Three summer sessions in study on 
the Smith campus and two winter sessions in field 
work in selected agencies or clinics. 


Plan B Curriculum—Two summer sessions and one win- 
ter session designed for applicants who have had 
substantial professional experience or previous grad- 
vate work. 


Academic Year Opens June 18, 1958 


Program of Advanced Study (Third Year) Leading to 
Diploma—To prepare for practice, supervision, and 
teaching. 


July 23, 1958 to July 30, 1959 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 


Northampton, Massachusetts 














PUBLIC WELFARE 


CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

Alabama. Not enacted were eight bills, six intro- 
duced in the House and two in the Senate, proposing 
to change eligibility requirements for ADC. Seven 
dealt with restricting payments on behalf of chil- 
dren born out of wedlock and one proposed to re- 
strict under certain conditions payments on behalf 
of children whose mothers were working. Also not 
enacted were several proposals in relation to adop- 
tion, and one was passed which provides for valida- 
tion of adoption decrees where a natural parent 
with minor custodial rights did not consent and 
where said parent fails to appear and object within 
one year. 

Florida. This state also failed to pass legislation 
making illegitimate children ineligible for ADC, and 
accorded the same treatment to a bill which would 
make ineligible 17 year old students who did not 
make passing grades. 

Georgia. An attempt to amend state law to con- 
form to 1956 changes in the Social Security Act in 
regard to eligibility was unsuccessful. Also not 
adopted was a proposal that a sworn statement by a 
mother that she had an illegitimate child, coupled 
with proof of the child’s birth, should be prima facie 
cause for a conviction of fornication or adultery. 

Massachusetts. State legislation was enacted to con- 
form with the changes in federal law on ADC. 

New Hampshire. The adoption law was strength- 
ened relative to confidential nature of recordings and 
proceedings, prohibiting inspection of such records 
either in probate court or social agency files except 
on order of the probate court. Legislation was also 
passed to bring ADC regulations in line with the 
new federal provisions. 

Ohio. ADC requirements were amended to con- 
form with federal law. Other legislation set up a 
classification of “juvenile traffic offender” and _ re- 
moved such juveniles from those classed as juvenile 
delinquents; strengthened the position of juvenile 
courts in dealing with parents of delinquents; di- 
rected the governor to enter the Interstate Compact 
on Juveniles; permitted local school districts to use 
public funds to aid community classes for mentally re- 
tarded children excluded from regular public schools. 

Wisconsin. Among many legislative proposals in 
the field of children and youth which were passed 
was one revising and modifying the statutes relat- 
ing to illegitimacy proceedings and paternity and 
to the law governing guardians and wards, and an- 
other establishing a Legislative Council Interim Com- 


mittee to study mental health and programs for chil- 
dren and youth. Another law authorized the depart- 
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ment to conduct a study of the causes and methods 
of prevention and treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
mental illness and related social problems, including 
establishment of a demonstration project or projects. 
The ADC laws were revised in keeping with new 
federal provisions. 

Failing of passage was a department-sponsored bill 
for establishment of a 50-bed treatment center for 
emotionally disturbed children. 


CorRECTIONS 

New Hampshire. Three acts passed were: to de- 
termine responsibility for intentional or negligent 
contribution to delinquency of a minor; prohibiting 
committal to the State Industrial School of children 
under 11 years until the court has obtained the rec- 
ommendation of an appropriate public or private 
agency; replacing separate departments of correc- 
tions and hospitals with an Advisory Board of In- 
stitutions, Corrections and Hospitals with authority 
to act in advisory capacity only and ultimate author- 
ity over the state hospital, prison and TB sanatorium 
vested in the governor and council. 

Wisconsin. Two state facilities for TB patients were 
closed and the properties transferred to the State 
Department of Public Welfare; the former rehabili- 
tation camp to be used as a forestry camp for prison- 
ers of the state reformatory and the former sanatori- 
um to be a school for delinquent boys. Previously 
the department had an appropriation to set up a two- 
part institution to be a medium security facility for 
the reception, care and treatment of disturbed, older 
and more aggressive boys in one part, and the other 
to be open and more academically oriented. The two 
will now be built as separate institutions at some dis- 
tance apart instead of adjacent to each other. 

Out of an appropriation continued by the 1957 
legislature, the department was granted 24 million 
dollars for construction of a new medium security 
prison. 

Mepicat Care 


Alabama. New legislation established a hospital 
service program for certain indigent residents of the 
state. 

Florida. No appropriation was made for hospital- 
ization of PA recipients, which had been provided 
for by resolution of the legislature, not by law. The 
State Board of Health was given funds, however, for 
hospitalization of indigents on a county participation 
basis. 

Georgia. An act was passed providing for direct 
vendor payment for hospital care of public assistance 
recipients. Another act gave additional powers to 


the State Board of Health for hospital care of the 
indigent. 

Massachusetts. New laws provided for treatment 
of chronic diseases at two former TB institutions. 


Menta Hearn 

New Hampshire. Adopted the Interstate Compact 
on Mental Health. A joint resolution was also 
passed directing the governor to conduct a survey 
to provide adequate planning for a mental health 
program for the state and appropriating funds to 
pay for services of competent professional personnel 
to conduct the survey. 

Ohio. Ratification of the Interstate Compact on 
Mental Health failed to pass. 

Wisconsin. Provision made for interim study of 
problems of mental health. A law was also enacted 
to permit county mental hospitals to utilize a pro- 
gram of family care for some patients. 


REHABILITATION 

Florida. In eligibility for APTD, 20 years USS. 
residence was made an alternative to U.S. citizenship. 

Massachusetts. A bill was passed providing that 
fathers and mothers 65 years old or widowed mothers 
62 years old shall not be bound to support children 
who are receiving disability assistance. 

Ohio. Health care was established as a part of the 
Aid for the Disabled program. 





Richmond Professional Institute 
College of William and Mary 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate Professional Education 
Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Science in Social Work 


Fall Semester Begins September 17, 
1958. Applications now being received. 
Cataiogue will be sent 
on request. 


For further information, write to 
Tue Director, 800 West Franklin Street 
Richmond 20, Virginia 
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PERSONNEL 








TRAINING CONSULTANTS, Child Welfare, in area of- 
fices of state public welfare department which super- 
vises locally administered program. Responsibilities 
include: administrative supervision and _ in-service 
training in limited number of selected county depart- 
ments, consultation to other child welfare field staff 
in development of local and area training programs, 
opportunity to conduct group training. Requirements: 
graduation social work school, three years child wel- 
fare experience including one year in supervisory ca- 
pacity, and one year of experience in graduate school 
teaching (full time), field work supervision of grad- 
uate students or in-service training. Permanent civil 
service positions, Open nationwide. Salary $5840-$7130. 
James J. Sullivan, Director, Bureau of Personnel, State 
Department of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany 
1, New York. 


Welfare Supervisors and Workers are needed in a 
public agency in county of half-million population 
close to San Francisco. Multiple Child Welfare Serv- 
ices program including adoptions. 

Requirements: Child Welfare one year graduate 
training, plus experience for higher classifications 
Salary: 


Child Welfare Supervisor I 
Child Welfare Services Worker II 
Child Welfare Services Worker I 


also 


Senior Psychiatric Social Worker—2 years’ graduate 
training and 2 years’ experience $455-553 
Social Worker II 3achelor’s degree and 1 year of ex- 
perience 392-478 
Write to Santa Clara County Personnel Department, 
215 N. First Street, San Jose, California 














SUPERVISOR, SOCIAL SERVICE II, children’s unit, 
Seattle office, State welfare department. Requires one 
year graduate training and two years child welfare 
supervisory experience. Salary $5,184-$5,652 depending 
on qualifications. Write Washington State Personnel 
Board, 212 General Administration Building, Olympia. 


CHILD WELFARE SUPERVISORS, three openings in 
state welfare department. Requires one year graduate 
training and three years children’s casework experi- 
ence, one year of which must have been advanced case- 
worker or supervision. Salary $4,368-$4,968 depending 
on assignment and qualifications. Write Washington 
State Personnel Board, 212 General Administration 
Building, Olympia. 














FIELD SUPERVISOR-CHILD WELFARE SERVICES. 
Supervision of the administration of child welfare and 
related programs in a number of counties comprising 
a district. Requirements: Master’s degree in social 
work; 3 years as a child welfare worker, including one 
year at the level of Child Welfare II or its equivalent. 
Salary $390-485. Experience will be considered in fixing 
amount of salary to be paid. 


CONSULTANT TO CHILD-CARING INSTITUTION. Con- 
sultation with county departments, public and private 
child-caring institutions, and voluntary child-placing 
agencies. Implementation and co-ordination of activi- 
ties involving child care and child placement. Require- 
ments: Master's degree in social work, 3 years as a 
child welfare worker, including one year at the level of 
Child Welfare II or its equivalent. Salary, $390-485. 
Experience will be considered in fixing amount of sal- 
ary to be paid. Write to: Joseph H. Roe, Director, Di- 
vision of Child Welfare Services, Box 1723, Helena, 
Montana. 


ADOPTION SUPERVISORS, in state public welfare de- 
partment’s expanding program for strengthening local 
adoption services. Field positions in area offices which 
supervise rural and urban public agencies. Responsibil- 
ities include administrative supervision and in-service 
training of local staffs and further development of 
successfully functioning adoption resource exchange. 
Requirements: graduate social work school, four years 
child welfare experience of which one must have been 
supervisory experience and one in adoption. Considered 
as fulfilling adoption experience requirement: school 
field work; specialized casework or casework supervi- 
sion; supervisory, training or consultative experience of 
which major part was adoption. Permanent civil serv- 
ice positions. Open nationwide. Salary $5840-$7130. 
James J. Sullivan, Director, Bureau of Personnel, State 
Department of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany 
1, New York 














OPPORTUNITY for man or woman seeking supervi- 
sory experience in a progressive public welfare de- 
partment in center of the “Carolina Industrial 
Crescent.’ Master's degree and previous supervisory 
experience are not required if applicant has one year 
of graduate social work training and three years of 
experience in social work. Applicant should be in- 
terested in advancement. Salary range is flexible, 
$4320.00-$5760.00. Apply to Superintendent of Public 
Welfare, P. O. Box 870, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


OPENINGS FOR SOCIAL WORKERS IN FLORIDA. 
Vacancies exist for positions on several levels in var- 
ious parts of state. Salary range for beginning social 
workers with Bachelor's degree is $285-$360 per month. 
Beginning salaries up to $500 per month for graduate 
Social Workers in OAA, ADC, Aid to Disabled, Psy- 
chiatric and Medical Social Work fields. Write or wire 
Florida Merit System, 417 Carlton Building, Tallahas- 
see, Florida, stating graduate major, experience and 
interest. 

















CHILDREN’S CASEWORKERS, openings available in 
rural and urban areas of the Evergreen State. Requires 
one year graduate training and one year children’s 
casework experience. Salary $4,008-$4,368 depending 
on qualifications. Write Washington State Personnel 
Board, 212 General Administration Building, Olympia. 








SAN FRANCISCO CITY AND COUNTY 
PUBLIC WELFARE DEPARTMENT OPENINGS 


Social Service Worker—$370-430 per month. One 
year graduate work or university education and one 
year experience. 

Child Welfare Worker—$390-470 per month. Two 
years graduate work or one year graduate work and 
two years experience. 

Progressive Department—Providing adoption, child 
placement, counseling and protective services. Psy- 
chiatric consultation. 

For information and applications write at once. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Room 151, City Hall 
San Francisco 2, California 
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CHILD WELFARE SUPERVISOR—One chief $5,112- 
$6,144; requirements—two years school social work 
and twe years child welfare experience, or one year 
training and four years child welfare experience. 
One assistant supervisor $4,464-$5,364; requirements 
—orne and a half years training and one year child 
welfare experience, or half year training and three 
years child welfare experience. Progressive agency; 
fast growing community; psychiatric consultation; 
personnel policies; retirement plan; excellent oppor- 
tunities fer community relationships. Write Social 
Service Bureau, Department of Public Welfare, 514 
East Plume Street, Norfolk, Virginia. 














NEW MEXICO, The Land of Enchantment, needs Child 
Welfare Case Supervisors, Child Welfare Workers, and 
Case Supervieors (PA). Entering salaries ranging from 
$305 to $345. Write: Merit System Supervisor, Box 939, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 














SOCIAL WORK OPENINGS in rapidly expanding State 
Welfare Department. Vacancies exist for Field Repre- 
sentative, $487-$589, Child Welfare Consultant, $487- 
$589 (headquarters, Reno); Social Casework Supervi- 
sor, $421-$511 (Rene, Las Vegas); Principal Public 
Welfare Worker, $421-511 (Elko, Fallon); Senior Child 
Welfare Worker, $382-464 (Las Vegas). Graduate work 
required, with some substitution for experience. For 
particulars write NEVADA STATE WELFARE DE- 
PARTMENT, P. O. Box 1331, Reno, Nevada. 














FIELD REPRESENTATIVES in Public Assistance or 
Child Welfare Services. Salary $6190-$8050. Can ap- 
point at $6934. Assist Chief, Bureau of Social Services 
in State Dep’t. ef Public Welfare to administer Divi- 
sion of P.A. or C.W.S. Masters degree in social work 
and five years ef experience, including at least three 
yeara In an administrative, supervisory or consultant 
capacity. Prepare policies, develop standards, review 
staf activities, assist im training. Liberal annual and 
sick leave, retirement integrated with social security. 
Car furnished. Write Mise E. K. Pennypacker, State 
Dep't. of Pubie Welfare, P. O. Box 309, Wilmington 
99, Delaware, 














CASE SUPERVISORS in Public Assistance or Child 
Welfare Services. Salary $4950-$6440. Can appoint at 
$5646. Supervise workers in oounty offices of state 
public welfare department with professional stand- 
ards. Masters degree im social work plus two years 
of experience im a public assistance, family or child 
welfare agency. Liberal personnel policies, chance for 
advancement, pleasant working conditions, retire- 
meat integrated with social security. Write Miss E. 
K. Pennypacker, State Dep’t. of Public Welfare, P. O. 
Box 809, Wilmington 89, Delaware. 





CHILD WELFARE SERVICES WORKERS for fast 
growing seuthern California county. $4,884-$5,796. 
Highly qualified, professional supervision. Opportuni- 
ties in adoption field included. One year in graduate 
work required. Health Insurance, paid vacation, sick 
leave, other benefits. County Personnel, 236 Third 
Street, San Bernardino, California. 














CASEWORKER. Man preferred. Opening for graduate 
of an accredited school of social work in family serv- 
fee agency. Professional casework staff of six. Case- 
loads cover broad range of family problems including 
marital difficulty, child-parent relationships, individual 
personality adjustment. Good supervision, psychiatric 
consultation. Liberal personnel practices. Social Secur- 
ity and Retirement. Salary range beginge at $4800.00. 
Write Family Service Association, 5 Lyon Street, N.W., 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 











BEAUTIFUL MARIN COUNTY 20 minutes north of 
San Francisco needs caseworker, Masters Degree or 
one graduate year plus experience family or children’s 
casework in progressive public welfare program. Psy- 
chiatric consultation available. Salary $4980 to $6060. 
Apply Marin County Welfare Department, 622 4th 
Street, San Rafael, California. 














1958 APWA 
Regional Conferences 


SOUTHWEST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Arkansas..March 9-12 
CENTRAL STATES REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Missouri. 
MOUNTAIN STATES REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE 
Hotel Rainbow, Great Falls, Montana___May 25-28 
NORTHEAST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
Hotel Sheraton-Liltmore, Providence, 
Rhode Island____ __September 17-19 
SOUTHEAST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia__September 9-12 
WEST COAST REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


Hotel Hiway House, Phoenix, 
Arizona —— 


April 9-11 


___October 12-15 
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